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PRICE a 


BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


HE MEMBERS of the COUNCIL are 
reminded that the ANNUAL MEETING of that body 
will take place on WEDNESDAY, May 5, at the OFFICES of 
the Association. SAMUEL COURTAULD, Esq,, of Braintree, 
will take the Chair at EU EVEN o’Clock precisely. The Mem- 
bers will DINE together at RADLEY’s HOTEL, at THREE 
o’Clock. 
In the EVENING of the same day the ANNUAL PUBLIC 
MEETING will be held at FINSBURY CHAPEL. The Chair 
will be taken at HALF-PAST SIX o’Clock, by 


LAWRENCE HEYWORTH, Eaq., M. P. 
Addresses will be delivered by Dr. Burns, Rev. Hugh Stowell 
Brown, of Liverpool, N. T. Langridve, Esq., Edward Miall, 
Esq., Rev. William Walters, and otlier Gentlemen. 3 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


% Lists of the May Meetings may be had gratis at the Offices, 
41, Ludgate-hill. 


— 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 

this Socicty ie to be held at EXETER HALL, Strand, 

London, on WEDNESDAY, May 5th, at ELEVEN o’Clock 
precisely. The Chair will be taken by the President, the 


RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


Tickets of admission may be obtained at the Society’s House, 
10, Earl-street, Blackfriars, where attendance will be given from 
Friday, April 30, to Tuesday. May 4, for the purpose of issuing 
tickets, upon application, between the hours of 11 and 3. 


G. J. COLLINSON 
G. BROWNE, 5 Secretaries. 


NEW ASYLUM FOR FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
STAMFORD HILL. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


HE EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 


of this charity will be held atthe LONDON TAVERN, 
Bishopsgate-street, on TUESDAY, May lith. 


SAMUEL MORTON PETO, ESQ., M. P., in the Chair. 
STEWARDS, 


Right Hon. Lord DupLey C. Stuart, M.P. 
Sir WILLIAM CLAx, Bart., M. P. 

Sir James Dukk, Bart., M. P. 

CnARLES HINDLEY, Eeq., M. P. 

Mr. Alderman WIE. 


B. P. Arnold, Esq. | N. Eastty, Eaq. F. Pouget, Eaq. 

R. Auerback, Esq. | E. C. Hobson, Esq. | Rev. A. Reed, D.D. 
James Betts, Esq. E. Kendall, Esq. C. Rose, Esq. 

G. W. Burge, Esq. | Wm. Leavers, Haq. W. Soward, Esq. 
W. Collins, Esq. J. Macintosh, Esq. | Rev. J. Spong. 

Dr. Cooke. M. Matthews, Esq. | T. P. Stone, Esq. 
E. Deane, Eeq. T. Piilow, Esq. Charles Tyler, Kaq. 
Thomas Dix, Esq. 


Dinner on Table at Half-past Five. 


Tickets, Twenty-one Shillings, may be had of the Stewards, 
or at the Office, 32, Poultry, where forms of application for 
Candidates and lists of Subscribers mav be had gratuitously, 
and every information, on any day from 10 till 4. Subscriptions 
most thankfully received. 

All communications to be addressed, and Post-office orders 
made payable, to Mr. JOHN CUZNER, S8ub-Secretary, and for- 
warded to him at the Office of the Charity. 


DAVID W. WIRE, 1 
THOMAS W. AVELING, § Secs. 


NEW ASYLUM FOR FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
STAMFORD HILL. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


BAZAAR, in favour of the BUILDING 
FUND of this Charity, will be holden at the LONDON 
TAVERN, Biehopsgate-street,on FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 
the 25th and 26th of June.next. . 
The presentation of suitable articles, and of additional names 
to the Ladies’ Committee, are respectfully requested. 


The same privileges will accrue to the Coutributors as arise 
to the Life Subscribers. 


LADIES PATRONES#ES. 

THE DUCHESS OF NORFOLK | LADY CLAY 
THE PUCUESSs OF SUTHERLAND LADY C. EARDLEY 
THE MAKCHIONESS OF NOR- | LADY MONTEFIORE 

MANBY,. LADY HALL 
THE COUNTESS OF SHAFTESBURY | LADY MARKY VINER 
THE COUNTE?8 COWPER LADY MARY OSWALD 
THE COUNTE88 DUCIE LADY NOEL BYRON 
THE VISCOUNTE&88 NEWPORT BARONKS8S DE ROTHSCHILD 
THE VISCOUNTE8S JOCELYN HON, MRS. CADOGAN 
THE LADY MAvokkss MKS, BYNG 
LADY ROBERT GROSVENOR MRS. PETO 


HONORARY SECRETARIES FOR THE BAZAAR. 
Mrs. Bamrorp, 47, Gibson-square, Ieliugton. 
Mre. EpwakD Burkitt, Highbury-place, 
Miss Regep, Cambridge Heath, Hackney. 


It is requested, that all contributions be sent in on or before 

Vednesday, the 16th of June, to the Office, 32, Poultry, London, 
directed to the care of Mr. JOHN CUZNER, the Sub-Secretary 
of the Charity, of whom any informaiion may be obtained. 


——ůů 


THE MAY MEETINGS. 
LENNY’S BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY, 


manufactured by the industrious Irish, from free labour 

cotton, will be well worth the inspection of the friends of 

iat on their visit to London at this interesting season of the 
ear, 


Balbriggan House, 33, Lombard-street, City. 


BAPTIST METROPOLITAN CHAPEL BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


COMMITTEE. 


W. II. Bond, Faq. 

R. Cartwright, Esq. 

„ W. Brock, W. B. Gurney, Esq. 
„ W. G. Lewis. Johu Hill, Esq. 

Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, A. M. | Geo. T. Kemp, Esq. 

Rev. Edward Steane, D. D. George Moore, Esq. 
„ Charles Stovel. J. W. Maclaren, Esq. 
„ G. B. Thom is. Jos. Sanders, Esq. 
„ F. Trestruil. E. B. Underhill, Eeq. 

J. Barnett, Esq. | James Warmington, Esq. 

Peter Broad, E-q. 


Rev. J. Aldis. 
„ J. Angus, A. M. 


TRUSTEES. 
S. M. Peto, Esq., M. P. | Joseph Tritton, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, & Co. 


THXHIS SOCIETY has been formed to promote 

the ERECTION of commodious CHAPELS, in eligible 
situations in aud abont London. Many large and important 
districta in the Metropolis, especially in its suburbs, ure not 
only to a great extent destitute of the means of public worship, 
but, as far us the Baptists are concerned, wholly so. 


The Committee are most anxious to carry out, without delay, 
the objects they have in view. They have already received 
contributions and promises amounting to upwards of £1,000 
per annum for the next three years; and eurnestly solicit the 
prompt and liberal aid of all who are desirous, in this manner, 
to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom, and to provide for the more 
effective representation of our distinctive principles as Baptists. 


Subscriptions already received or promised :— 
Peto, 8. M., Esq) Tne and Mrs. Peto, 


Ann r three years £500 0 0 
Gurney, W. ea Se cat aa “200 0 


Kemp, George T., . nua 100 
Barnett, joe Ee. B55 enh tot ſour first N 1 
Chapels „„ „%% „„ „„ 4 14 „ „„ 60 0 
Broad, Peter, E00... . donation 100 0 0 
Vines, Caleb, B.. 6 66.60 . 100 0 0 
Tucker, Henry, EG .... .. . 100 0 0 
Colline, W. Esq. eee ee eee es eln ; 1 0 0 
Blair, Mrs. „ 50 0 0 
Denham, J. L., Eg. .. ann. ford years 25 0 0 
Dixon, R. S., Esq... 5 „ „ „6 0 ene 20 0 0 
Ditto eeeeeeeece 6 6% %% % „„ „ „ „ „ „ „ 0 1 20 0 0 
1. ͤv . wee * 
Watson, W. H., Esq.......ann. ſor 3 years 10 0 0 
Powell, John, ES q . ditto 10 0 0 
Hepburn, Thomas, E. Qgg. d. 10 10 0 
Daniell. R. Perceval, Esq. .. ann. for 3 years 10 10 0 
Noel, Hon. and Rev. B. W., A.M. ....ditto 5 0 0 
Underhill, E. B., Esq...... „eee ditto 5 0 0 
, ͤ— 8... dito 5 0 0 
Eives, Mr. JJ ˙ð¹w ³“ůͥu. .f -w- 5 0 0 
I a a ditto 5 0 0 
Maclaren, J. W., Esq. 2 5 „ „„ „5656565 6 . „ „ . . 5 0 0 
1 b Se 
Warmington, James, Esq. .... 3 
ES SE Ae ] oe 
Mond, FW. en, „ 
Angus, Rev. J., A. M... . . foreach chapel 5 0 0 
Trestrail, Rev. F..... 5 e 5 0 0 
e 3 3 0 
I . V 
BW R 
Jackson, Samuel, oe 3 0 0 
Howard, Luke, E sg I 
Schwartz, Mr... baa kee eek ke „ 
Elliott, Mr. Charles ann. ſor 3 years 2 0 0 
e re 20 0 
— . m 1 
/ ̃ ˙II pene buneee ditto 1 
„„ ccccccGitto 1 1 0 
Cathie, Mr. Thomas...... ee e es 
Thomas, Mr. nen 1 1 0 
Williams, Rev. B. @eeeeeeaeeeeeee eee 6 06 % %%. 1 1 0 
Big wood, Rev. e 1 1 0 
, ² ˙ V ¹-Am oe 1 0 0 
i ny ee ee ae 
PEO SET PTT Tre 4 me 
e. eee A. 1 0 0 
r ˙ se „ 1 1 0 
Osborn, . 6 6 „ „ „ 6 6060 00% % %%% 00 0 0 1 1 0 
r IOFOTO Ue we 
Bult, Mr. B. E. „ 6 % % % % % %% %, ,õ,,ᷓ eee 0 10 6 
Barratt, Mr. C. J. coer „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „ seus 0 10 6 
— . 5660 % 0 % 0% 010 6 
re E ene 
White, Mr. George ann. for 3 years 010 6 


Subscriptions and Donations will be received by Messrs. 
Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, & Co., Bankers, 54, Lombard-street ; 
or at the Baptist Mission House, 33, Moorgate-street, City. 

GEO. WM. FISHBOURNE, Secretary. 


—— — 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
THX following Works are added to Mudie’s 


Select Library, on the Day of Publication, in sufficient 
numbers to meet every application: — The Life of Lord Jeffrey; 
Roughing it in the Bush; Mitford’s Personal Recollections ; 
Memoirs of Niebubr; Chalmers; John Sterling; Stothard ; Lord 
George Bentinck; Sarah M. Fuller; Bickersteth, &c.; Mundy’s 
Australia; Walpole’s Ansayrii; Stephene’s Lectures on France; 
Campbell’s Modern India; Richardson’s Boat Voyage; The 
Wanderer in Syria; Hamilton’s Danish Isles; The Tagus and 
the Tiber ; Head’s Paris in 1851; Spencer’s Travels in Turkey ; 
Taylor’s Methodism ; Howitt’s Northern Literature; &c., &c. 


Single Subscriptions, Oue Guinea per Annum. First-class 
Country Subecription, Two Guineas, and upwards, according to 
the number of Volumes required. 


For Prospectuses apply to Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New 
aaa (removed from 28, Upper King-street, Blooms- 
ury). 


LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. 


This Day is Published, 
HE LIFEof ROGER WILLIAMS, 


Founder of the Colony of Rhode Island; the earliest 
legislator and true champion for a full and absolute liberty of 
conscience. By Romxo ELrox, D.D. 28. cloth. 


Just published, 1s. 61, cloth, 
THE LIFE OF CONSTANTINE THE 
GREAT. By Josken FLETCHER, 
It is an elaborate historical biography.“ Leader. 
% A book of intense interest and importance.”-—Glasgow Er. 
“ Written with calmnese, impartiality, and di-rcrimination, 
and should be a household book.“ - Gateshead Observer, 


New Edition, revised and improved, 


LASSICAL SELECTIONS from BRITISH 


PROSE WRITERS; chiefly illustrative of the principles 
of intellectual, civil, and religious liberty, of peace, philan- 
thropy, and social advancement. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


A collection of passages which stands unrivalled in our lan- 
guage. We cannot too strongly recommend the volume to 
parents and teachers. It will be found an invaluable auxiliary 


in the wise and virtuous training of the youthful mind.“ 
Eclectic Review. 


“It contains more grand and eloquent outpourings of the 
mighty minds of England’s worthies than any volume of the 
same size we have ever seen. It is a tribute to the genius of 
our language.“ - The Critic. 

London: A. Cocxs#aw, 41, Ludgate-hill. 


— 


——— 


BUILDING OF CHAPELS:OR SCHOOL-ROOMS, AND 
REMOVAL OF DEBTS, 


1 PERPETUAL INVESTMENT, LAND, 

BUILDING SOCIETY, offers peculiar facilities for 
the Buifdidg or Repair of Chapels and School-rooms, for the 
Purchase of Free and Renewal of Leases, as the iollowing 


.-| iMustrations. will prove: 


HOW TO OBTAIN £1,000, 


or Schovl-room, at the end of seven and a quarter or twelve 
and a half years, by the payment of £10 or £5 per month durin 
either of those periods, this will be accoinplished, aud the build- 
ing, when opened, will be FREE FROM DEBT. 


HOW TO ERECT A CHAPEL COSTING £2,000. 


2. Suppose a congregation desirous of building a Chapel to 
cost £2,000 should raise, by subscription and donations, £1,000, 
and should borrow the remaining £1,000 from this Society, to 
be repaid in 15 years, with legal expenres and interest,—they 
can do so by paying £9 122. 2d. per month. It is suggested that 
this amount can, in most cases, be easily met by weckly and 
other subscriptions, and thus, at the end of 15 years, the liability 
will be discharged, and the building be entirely Fugx FROM 


DEBT. 
REPAIRING FUND. 


3. A fund for repairing, improvink, painting, &c., a School- 
room or Chapel every seven and a quarter years, at an expense 
of £100, for which £1 per month, or £11 16s. per annum, will 
be required to be paid into the Society. 


HOW TO PROVIDE FOR PURCHASE OF FREEHOLD. 


4. To provide a fund for purchasing the Freehold of a Chapel, 
held on lease, at a yearly rent or ground rent, supposing the 
purchase to cost £500, £2 103. per month paid into the Society 
will realise that object in twelve and a half years. 


HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE EXPIRING OF LEASE, 


5. Suppose a Chapel, held on lease, expiring in twelve and a 
half years, when, unless provision be made, t"e congregation 
will be left without a place of meeting, by subscribing £10 per 
month to the Society, at the end of the term they will be en- 
titled to receive £2,000 for the erection of a new building. 
Other sums and terms in proportion, 


In all the above cases the Whole Amount paid into the So- 
ciety, with interest at four per cent. compound, MAY BE WITH- 
DRAWN AT ANY TIME, upon giving one month’s notice. ‘This 
will meet any change of circumstances rendering such a step 
necessary before the ultimate object is realised. 


Ministers and gentlemen desirous of further information are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary, who is daily in 
attendance at the Office of the Society, where shares may be 
taken, Subscriptions paid, and Prospectuses obtained. 

JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 

Office, 37, New Bridge-street, London. 


„% For List of Directors and Officers of the Society, see ad- 
vertisement in another column, 


THE FEET—EASE AND COMFORT IN 
WALKING. 


ALL and CO., Patentees of the Leather- 
Cloth, or Pannus Corium, Boots and Shoes for Tender 


Feet, peculiarly soft and easy, Wellington-street, Strand, leading 
to Waterloo-bridge, London. 


The Leather-Cloth, or Pannus Corium, Boots and Shoes, are 
the softest and easiest ever worn; they yield to the action of the 
feet without the least pressure, or any drawing or painful effect, 
and are extenrively acknowledged to be the most valuable relief 
for all who suffer irom Corns, Bunions, Gout, Chilblaius, or any 
tenderness of the feet. They resemble the finest leather, aud 
are cleaned with ordinary blacking. 


Superior Vulcanized India-rubber Over-shoes, or Goloshes, 


which prevent eliding, and keep the feet thoroughly dry and 
warm. 


An accurate fit may be obtained by sending an old boot 
or shoe, 


PORTABLE WATERPROOF DRESSES for LADIES and 
GENTLEMEN, which can, with convenience, be carried in 
the pocket. Ladies’ Cloaks, with Hoods, 18s.; Gentlemens 


Dresses, comprising Cape, Overalls, and Hood, 218. the suit : 
Ovyercoats, &c. 


1. Suppose a fund of £1,000 be required for building a — fe 
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PERPETUAL INVESTMENT, LAND, AND 


BUILDING SOCIETY. 


$7, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 


ARBITRATORS, 


D G E, Eeq., Upper Holloway. 
9 * * i 


Eaq., Gracechure 


| MANN, JOHN, Reg., Charter-house-squaré, 
THBER PELLATT, APSLEY, Esq., Blackfriars. 
WILLIAM, Leg., Green . » Esq 
: ., Islington, ESTMINSTER BANK. 
PRATE, DANIEL, Ea Fleet-strect. * 
SOLICITORS.. SURVEYORS. 


Messrs, WATSON and 8ONS, Bouverie-stréet, Pleetostreet. Messrs. W. and d PUGH, Biackman-street, Borough. 


THIS SOCIETY affords a secure and profitable Mode of Investing Large or Small Sums of 
Payment of 10s. for 12}, or 20s, for 7} Prods secure, at the éxpiration of that og the receipt of £100—or 


A: 
ees an ive per cent, p oye the which increase the amount payab I- Shares may be taken. 
— ers can ir ns in . an Robe wh | phony as stated in the J 1 N Table. 

Subscriptions ean any with four per cent. Compound Interest, at a month's notice. 


Su 
rawr 

Deposits of £5 and upwards may be made with the Society, the same to bear interest at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly, 


Money can be had one to fifteen years upon approved security. 
PROGRESS IN FORTY-NINE WEEKS :—SHARES ISSUED, 1,190. MONEY ADVANCED, £10,385. 
A Prospectus will be sent upon enclosing a penny postage stamp, and the Rules, by enclosing six postage stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


tii 1 8 „ 


GENERAL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


4, HORSE-SHOE-COURT, LUDGATE-HILL. 


MIALL AND COCKSHAW 


Beg to inform their Friends and the Public that, having an extensive assortment of type, both for Book-work and Jobbing, they 
=e Ee to execute every d of Letter-press Printing, including Posting-bills, Handbills, Circulars, Prices Current, 
e Reports, en oe rection-cards, &c., with every attention to neatness and despatch, and on very moderate terms. 
Estimates for printing Books, phlets, Catalogues, Reports, e., furnished on the shortest notice, and every facility afforded 
for carrying them through the press, and insuring them publicity. 


ENGRAVING, STEREOTYPING, AND COPPERPLATE AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING, 
EXECUTED IN THE FIRST STYLE, AND ON MODERATE TERMS. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, nearly 400 pages, price 4s. cloth, 


THE HALF-CENTURY: 
ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


(1800 ro 1860). 
By WASHINGTON WILKS. 


With a Chronologieal Table of Contents, and a Tabular Arrangement of the principal Officers of State from 1800 to 1850, 


—_* 


ADDITIONAL OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
To those who cannot gain access, or have not means to purchase the ponderous work by Miss Martineau, this volume 
supplies the best and mest complete history of the half century we have yet seen, or, in fact, that is possible.” — Notts Review. 


The Helf Century,’ from the 2 of information and enlightened opinions contained and expressed in it, will form a 
valuable and useful book to all whom past and passing events are subjects of interest. Some of the mote prominent 
events of the half century are described with great vigour and remarkable tru "——Plymouth Journal. 


* — a narrative it is deeply interesting; as a history, carefully and conscientiously compiled, it is of great value.“ Bath 


„The style is lively, the facts well sorted and arranged, and the political bias sufficiently subdued, being, moreover, prett 
generally on the right side.”——Datly New. 2 N 


4 A tone of moderation, charity, and caution animates the work, tem 
the work from the charaster of unfairness, and one-sidednese, although 
Coventry Herald. 


A eoheise and well-brought together history, clearly written and full of useful information.”— Economist. 


es of the eventful over which his survey has extended, with a ge pen and a 
clear and truthful : 


the observations on men and events, and redeems 
author's views are of a quite decided character.“ 


heory, or organization, his most cherished 

„% While ying wer of tion and compression in the statement of facts, Mr. Wilks has also shown an en- 
lightened and independent 5 t in forming his conclusions. His tendencies are all generous and liberal, and whether 
dealing with home or — tics, or the characters of statemen, the tone of his narrative and reflections is well calculated to 
secure pathies of reader on the side of liberty and justice. The style is clear, precise, and forcible. To all who are 
— * compendium of the history of our country during the last fifty years we cordially recommend this 


and discretion, and formin ful and desirab! 
er- > g a useful an o precis of the important 


“We give the volume hears commendation, and advise all who want a valuable analytic compendium of this period of 
national history to purchase it.”—. 41 ’ 


We fitat took up this emall work as one of reference; but the perusal of a few pages convinced us that it takes a k. 
dehnt ar u green bakari, b. r but a condensed nistory of the prineipal events of the lest ‘ball: 
. ee ee told in the history of man more prolific in great and as changes. Nor do we 
know of any work of the especially 


tounding 
kind that ae be Sekt portion ef the reading of persone of all and classes, f 
e erald. K : 9 ? 0 


Sn within our recollection ; and we do not know any other aecount of it equally 


“The compilation of facts has performed with great care and general accuracy, and the tone of the book is on the side of 
„ N 
% What alone we ought to look for in such a work, is correctness in the detail of ascertained facts, fair abili d traces of 
desire to be impartial ; ahd these, on the Whole, we : wwe are justified in attributing to Mr, Walks’s boch. 2 faul. cal 
een and as a éleverly-written series of treatises on all the prominent historical 
and cores Susie Warnes Wags oer eet a century the reeks betas Wp 1s worthy of generm oneent ment.. 
acg 


rage 

Kise repository although the author in his modes tance with th 

mystery and art of ‘author ’ ‘ originality Siow at cotinsemty’ @6 ei theta, tn bt Wibeall Was & tertee, closer, or bateen T 
style, author never wrote.”— F. : b 

. — rer 5 Sn rr 
onion — — opponents, statements are narrative is vigorous. e l 

a useful compendium ; ve from th of the events and their contemporary nature, readable from 
conception and well-comp een. 2 
opinions and events which have —414— 1 It makes no claim to stand 

and beautiful ‘ History of the t it may be read as an introduction to that work, 

and means prevent their taking up Martineau.” — Leader. * 


readable and instructive 
beignerant. ... With these additions 
period lese known and more important 


„Oontaluing an intelligent digest of contemporaneous history from the pen of a decided reformer and earnest thinker.”— | wis 


Western Times. 


ee ee to the world a useful um of the stirring events which took place during 


the he 
he every one of us such u record fs of immense value, the attractive s le in’ which Ms Wilke wri 
has made his work one of the most readable of the kind ever published," Wesleyan Timon. * writes 


„Written with much spfrit, and well adapted for mechanics’ libraries.“ Cvitia. 
“In dealing with these events and Mr. Wilks has shown himself to be ofa 


, and . His work exhibi 
ee nt posted thee ce aie 15 T. — 
(LONDON : CHARLES GILPIN, 5, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


pen, and of warm and 
a command of language, 


INSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS BY 
RALWAT PASSENGERS! ASSURANCE 


MPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 12 and 13 Vict. c. 40. 
Offices—3, Old Broad-street, London. 


CHAIRMAN, 
Sir J. DEAN PAUL, Bart., 247, Strand. 


DEPUTY-OMAIRMAN. 
G. B. HARRISON, Esq., 24, Great Tower-street, 


TICKETS aie — * ts for a 8 
4 en a le J 
whatever its len may be ebtained at most att the — 
Stations, at the following rates :— 
$d. to insure £1,000 in a First-class 
2d. ditto 500 in a Second Ditto. 
Id. ditto 200 in a Third Ditto. 


DOUBLE JOURNEY TICKETS are issued at Double the 
above rates. 


PERIODICAL TICKETS are issued, for the convenience of 
— Travellers, which give the holder the option of tra. 
velling in any class carriage, and on any Railway, and may be 
obtained of the various agents, or at the Offices of the Company. 


To Insure £1,000, at an Annual Premium of 208. 


8 2500, 0 58. 

These sums to be paid to the a representatives of the 
holder in the event of fatal accident while travelling by Railway 
Men proportionate compensation to himself in case of personal 

ury. 

% This Company has paid £7,059 in satisfaction of claims 
in little more than two years it has been in operation, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
8, Old Broad-street, April, 1862. 


— 


TEAS ARE LOWER IN PRICE! 


TH Stock of TEA in England being nearly 


Ten Million Pounds more than at this time last year. 
prices have, in consequence, given way, and enables us to sell 
really good Teas at very low prices. 


The Congou Tea at 3s. 4d. per pound, and the Hyson Gun- 
powder at 4s. per pound, make an excellent mixture for gene- 
ral use; while the fine, rich Souchong Tea at 4s., and the rare, 
choice Gunpowder at 5s., are so really good and truly cheap, 
that we confidently recommend them to all who desire very 
superior Tea. 


We are also selling pure Jamaica Coffee at ls. per pound, and 
the Best Old Mocha at ls. 4d. 


Tea or Coffee to the value of 40s, sent Carriage Free to any 


part of England, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tra MEeRcHants, 
8, KING WILLIAM-8STREET, 
CITY, LONDON. 


A General Price Current Free by Post on application. 


—— 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


TS Ladies are respectfully solicited to make 
a trial of the GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE. 
REFINED POWDER STARCH, which, for Domestic Use, 
now stands UNRIVALLED, 


Copy of Testimonial from the Laundress of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Laundry, Richmond, Surrey, 
Mr. Worugrspoon, 40, Dunlop-s Glasgow. 

The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for 
some time in that Department of the Royal Laundry where all 
the Finest Goode are finished for Her ty, Prince Albert, 
and the Royal Family, and I have much pleasure in informing 
you that it given the highest satisfaction. 

M. WEIGH, Laundresé to Her Majesty. 

Royal Laundry, Richmond, near London, 15th May, 1851. 


See also Testimonials from the Lady Mayoress of London ; 
Lady of Wm. Chambers, Esq., of Glenormiston, one of the Pub- 
lishers of ‘‘ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal;“ the Laundresses 
of the Marchioness of Breadalbane; Countess of Eglington ; 
Countess of Dartmouth; &c. 


Sold, Wholesale, in London, by Messrs. Pantin and Turner ; 
Hooper Brothers; Batty and Feast; Sterry, 8 „ and Co.; 
John Hynam; Croft and Innocent; Petty, Wood, and y a | 
Twelvetrees Brothers; C. B. Williams and Co.; R. Letchfor 
and Co.; John Yates and Co.; T. Snelling; John Brewer; 
Field, Roberts, and Barber; A. Braden and Co. ; Yates, Walton, 
and Turner; William Clayton and Co.; and R. Wakefield, 35, 
Crown- street; and Retail by all Shopkeepers. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


A to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, G w. 
41 Depot, Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 1 King 
William-street, City. 


JOHN VOLLUM, 
No.8, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, and 22, FINSBURY-PLACE, 


TY, LONDON, 

HAs a most Elegant, Extensive, and Superior 

Stock of CABINET and UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE, 
BEDSTEADS, and BEDDING, of every description, the whole 
of which being MANUFACTURED upon the PREMISES, and of 
THOROUGHLY SEASONED MATERIALS, @ill be warranted 
of the very Best Description that can be produced, the Prices 
of which are lower than is charged by many pretended Masu- 
faeturers for their inferior articles. 


DINING-ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stuffing, 15s. 6d: to 18s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 218. 
EASY CHAIRS, 2 Ag to 4 guineas. 


co eas. 

eee r 

ARABIAN ditto, 4 to 6 * 

MARBLE-TOP WASH-STANDS, 30s. 

MATTRESSES of 2 uality. 

WHITE GOOSE FEA » 1s. 6d. to 28. 6d. per Ib. 

GREY GOOSE ditto, 1s. to ls. 4d. 

An extensive variety of BEUSTEADS, with suitable BED- 
DING, Ko., Complete, ate fixed in the Show-rooms, and ready 


use. 

The CARPET SHOW-ROOMS contain all the newest designs 
of the present year, the prices of which are much reduced. 

SPLENDID BRUSSELS CARPETS, at 38, to 3+. 6d. per yard. 

PATENT TAPESTRY, a most beautiful article for the 
DRAWING-ROOM, at 3s. 8d. to 8s. 9d. per yard. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT of DAMASKS, CHINTZES 
BROCATELLS, &c., for BED FURNITURES aad WINDOW 
CURTAINS, from 1s, to 2s. 64. per yard. 

ELEGANT GILT WINDOW COBNICES at 2e. 6d. per foot. 


PARTIES FURNISHING, having regard to economy 
1046 procure FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE at LO 
PRICES, are respectfully solicited to the above * 
previous te giving their orders, as the s su rity of 
this class of re over the showy, useless ption now 
so generally sold, will be at once apparent to all gentlemen of 

taste and judgment. 

f the e eee 
o rea ° 
CATALOGUES to be ore ve er A or sent free by post. 
NO CHARGE for packing COUNTRY ORDERS. 


in 


Nonconformist. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIKS. 


THE BULWARK OF PROTESTANTISM. 


IN countries frequently exposed to the ravages 
of war, it is an open question whether the inhabit- 
ants of a strongly fortified town have most reason 
to rejoice in or to regret the kind of protection 
they enjoy. If, on the one hand, their walls and 
moats, their garrison and armaments, ensure them 
against surprise, they too often, on the other, 
bring down upon them all the calamities at- 
tendant on a siege. The people of Frankfort, 
having learned by sad experience that the mili- 
tary strength of their city exposed both it and 
them to incessant attacks, wisely levelled their 
ramparts, converted them into public walks, and 
have ever since enjoyed a delicious sense of 
security. Our Church Establishment, as a bul- 
wark of Protestantism, may be regarded in much 
the same light. Its very machinery appears to 
have attracted towards it the evil spirit of 
priestism—and it is becoming a question with 
many sincere and pious Churchmen, whether the 
privileged institution does most to draw out the 
efforts of Romanism in this land, or to withstand 
and frustrate them. Facts, we think, are tending 
to prove that, if Protestantism be exposed to any 
peril in Great Britain, that peril arises mainly 
from the nature of the defence upon which it has 
been wont to rely. 


On Tuesday se’nnight, Mr. Horsman brought 
under the notice of the House of Commons, the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Bennett, vicar of Frome. It 
will be remembered by our readers that this 
reverend gentleman was some time since incum- 
bent of the churches of St. Paul and St. Barnabas, 
and that the mode in which he thought proper to 
conduct divine service in those places, coupled 
with the doctrines which he unhesitatingly avowed 
and enforeed, showed such a leaning towards Rome 
that, in the period of excitement following upon 
the appointment of a Papal hierarchy, the mob 
prevented the peaceable discharge of his official 
duties, and the Bishop of London, after some 
vacillation, inhibited his preaching in the diocese. 
The suspended — made a journey to Rome, 
and, it appears, during his stay at Nine ngen, 
shunned the English episcopal chapel, devoutly 
and statedly attended the celebration of mass, and 
consorted exclusively with Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics. What course he pursued when in Rome 
is not in evidence. On his return to this country, 
the Marchioness of Bath, one of his admirers, 
presented him to the living of Frome, worth about 
£700 a-year. The inhabitants, lay and clerical, 
implored her ladyship to reconsider the matter, 
but were informed in reply that it was too late. 
The Bishop of the diocese was memorialized to 
withhold his episcopal sanction from the arrange- 
ment, and was directed to some extracts from Mr. 
Bennett's published writings—but the Bishop, 
unlike his right reverend brother of London, had 
perfect confidence in that clergyman’s sincere 
attachment to the Church of ngland. To a 
request that he would defer institution for a 
fortnight, he returned as curt an answer as prelate 


could well give. Mr. Horsman contends that the | 


canons of the Church have been violated, moves 
an address to the Crown to institute inquiry, and 
wrings from Government a promise to look 
searchingly into the matter and report. 


On perusal of the debate, which was one of deep 
interest, two or three thoughts very naturally 
strike the minds of the candid. The first is, the 
utter absence of any efficient guarantee in the 
Church Establishment itself, or in its relation to 
the State, for the preservation of its professedly 
Protestant character. Here is a clergyman notori- 
ously Romanistic in his tendencies, his avowals and 
his practices—dismissed from one diocese as un- 
sound, and cordially received into another, in vio- 
lation of one of the ecclesiastical canons—but no 
judicial inquiry can be set on foot—no legal 
remedy seems to be provided—there is no autho- 
rity competent to call the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells to account—nay, it seems doubtful whether, 
in regard to ordination and institution, his own 
tastes are not, within very narrow limits, his only 
law. The University of Oxford openly teaches 
doctrines which, however sanctioned by the Cate- 
chism and the Liturgy of the Church, are — 
repudiated by its Articles. The Bishop of Exeter 
excommunicates his Primate as pulty of holding 
heretical tenets. The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
pronounces that orthodoxy within his diocese, 
which the Bishop of London, within his, declares 
to be contrary to the teachings of the Church of 
England. There is, however, no authority compe- 
tent to put a check upon these prelatical contrarie- 
ties and vagaries. The bishop is the sole judge of 
what is sound doctrine in his own diocese, and, so 
long as men can be found who hold the Thirty- 
nine Articles in one sense, and are ready to sign 
them in another, there would appear to be no safe- 

uard against the possession of every office in the 
— 5 men whose true allegiance is given to 
Rome. The leaven has already extensively spread. 
Puseyism is but Popery under a thin disguise, and 
Puseyism is rampant—almost defiant. So much for 
the Establishment as a bulwark of Protestantism. 


The next subject thrust under public notice by 
Mr. Horsman’s motion, and the debate whic 
ensued upon it, is, the kind of unity secured by 
our National Church, to maintain which it is 
invested by law with so many exclusive and in- 
vidious privileges. When Exeter hurls anathemas 
at Canterbury, and London is treated by Bath 
and Wells as utterly mistaken—when a Protestant 
Alliance with Lord Shaftesbury at its head, aims 
to undo what Oxford Professors, led on by Dr. 
Pusey, are intent upon accomplishing — when, 
within the pale of the Establishment, clerical 
and theological strife is more intense, more bitter, 
and more intolerant, than any which obtains be- 
tween rival sects outside of it—and when each 
party can claim in favour of its dogmas the use of 
public authorization, and national revenues—what 
single object of ent does the Estoblishment 
secure? It is no longer the guardian of truth, on 
which side soever the truth may be sup to 
lie. It does not produce uniformity either of 
belief or practice. It does not prevent discord. 
It fulfils no one of the purposes for which it is 
ostensibly maintained. If Mr. Horsman flatters 
himself that he can suppress or even discourage 
Romanistic tendencies in the State clergy, by in- 
voking the interposition of Parliament, he will 
find himself much mistaken in the issue. Priestism, 
placed in the position which it occupies in the 
Church of England, cannot but develop its inherent 
e, those propensities have ever 

en towards sacerdotal absolutism and infalli- 
bility. The remedy lies much deeper than the 
spot in which he fondly looks for it. 


If law has been broken, let its penalties be 
visited on the head of the disobedient by all 
means. But, in the case before us, what are the 
penalties, and who will or can enforce them? 
son yp Mr. Bennett refuses a second resignation, 
and the Bishop of Bath and Wells declines to 
compel it—what then? Where is the legal autho- 
rity which can interpose ? The House of Com- 
mons seems to know of none—and any which 
Parliament may hereafter construct will be value- 


leas 80 long as the mind of the bishops and clergy 


— 


is opposed to the application of it. You cannot 
alter prévailing clerical opinion by Act of Parlia- 
ment—and prevailing clerical opinion, rather than 
law, will work the powerful machinery of the Esta- 
blishment. The real evil is in furnishing clericism 
with a machinery, at the public expense, which it 
can always, when so disposed, render subservient 
to the realization of its own purposes. The Crown 
cannot control it—Parliament cannot control it— 
the laity cannot control it. Whilst the head and 
heart of the English people are thoroughly anti- 
Papal, the clergy of the State Church, spite of 
subscriptions, spite of Articles, spite of honesty, 
spite of public opinion, are using national re- 
sources, to a vast extent, to conduct them back 
again to the dominion of Rome. The fact is 
patent, notorious, scarcely denied. And yet this 
whole country stands agape with wonder and 
alarm—doing nothing but wringing its hands in 
blank despair. This is the humiliation we have to 
undergo for our stubborn adherence to the State- 
church theory. Until we can be manly enough, as a 
people, to look that question fairly in the face, clerical 
astuteness will evade all our checks, and prelatical 
pride will trample on all our precautions. Leave 
these men, and their doctrines, to their own in- 
fluence, unaided by law, and they will soon find 
their proper level. 


PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS TO THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


AMUSING, and not a little embarrassing to the 
uninitiated, are the cool and off-hand assumptions 
by State-church candidates of the proud inde- 
pendence of the Establishment. With an easy 
confidence they will tell their select audience of 
queens friends (with possibly a stray “ black 
sheep” amongst them, in the shape of a sturdy, in-. 
quisitive Nonconformist) that the Church is be- 
holden to no one, but, like a genteel member of 
society, lives on her own property. Talk of the 
venerable Establishment having fingered the filthy 
lucre that flows down through a thousand chan- 
nels from the national Treasury—she repels the 
imputation with as much indignation as Falstaff 
scorned “ to give a reason on compulsion.” Can 
she not call as evidence on her behalf Mr. Cook 
Evans, the Dissenting candidate for Stafford, who 
recently told the “ worthy and independent elec- 
tors” of that borough, that in respect to grants of 

ublic money the State Church stood on the same 
ooting as all other sects—the Catholics excepted. 
The latter alone were the recipients of State-favour 
—to the manifest injustice of all the rest. Now, 
if by this statement it be simply meant that since 
the Maynooth Grant was turned into a permanent 
endowment, the Established Church has received 
no Parliamentary grants, the fact will be readily 
admitted—though it does nothing to improve the 
position of those who attempt to place Episcopac 
on the same footing as other sects. The Churc 
has tried to get more of State assistance, but has 
not succeeded. Church extension schemes are 
now out of date—even Lord Derby would 
emer rather let them rest with Protection. 

e cry of “ no further religious endowment,” has 
ascended from the town hall and the polling-booth 
into the hall of St. Stephen’s ; ‘ad gladly have 
hon. members pronounced the Shibboleth to avoid 
a more distasteful alternative. 3 


But even here we might make an exception— 
for there are still annual grants, small it may be, 
in connexion with Oxford and Dublin Universities, 
and occasional sums voted for the transportation of 
Colonial Bishops to their dioceses, and for “ making 
things pleasant” to them there; besides money 
allowances for the Church in many of our de- 
pendencies. Putting the whole together, we might 
make a pretty catalogue and a good round sum, 
which would not be contemptible even side by 
side with the Maynooth Grant. : 


But the statement that the State Church rests 
on the same footing as non-established bodies— 
2 exclusively upon her own resources 
obliges us to go back a few years, and ascertain 
how far it is founded on fact. From a cheap and 


useful Little tract, abounding in authentic informa- 


been the conflict out of doors. We are glad to re- 
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The Nonconformist. 
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tion on Church property and revenues,* we make 
the following extract :— 


„But the Church has not been content with these 
sources of revenue. It has drawn largely upon the 
Consolidated Fund. From the Twenty-third Annual 
Report of her Majesty’s Commissioners for Building New 
Churches, we find that, up to the year 1843, 296 churches 
had been erected by them, and that they had receiued 
Exchequer Bills to the amount of £1,500,000. It ahould 


be borne in mind that, if queen Anne’s Bounty had been 
righteously administered, it would have been unnecessary 
for the Church to seek assistance from Parliament. 


The ye connected Tort my peer’ 4— 
bounty form 3 e history of ecclesiastica 
finance, which painfull 4 the habitual indiffer- 
ence of the episcopal dignitaries to what, in Parliamen- 
tary phrase, is designated the spiritual efficiency of the 
Church. We have mentioned the Twenty-third Annual 
Report, because, in the year in which it was presented, 
there was a return, by order of the House of mons, 
of the amount applied by Parliament in aid of religious 
worship 7 from which we extract the following : 
—(The date of the return is August, 1843.) 


Fee parsant te at Te de M 26 ö 
uan 0 0. 
Ditto 5 Geo. IV. o. 10 „ 500,000 0 0 


ditto from gale, py 
and interest of Exchequer —— and for 


terest f 
Grants of Parliament to the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty for Maintenance of poor 
Clergy, from 1809 to 1820 inclusive ........ 1,100,000 0 0 
3 — by the Paymaster of Civil Services 2,043 19 2 
Draw on materials used in building mn 
* 


Saures . ooo eee eee eee eee 
22,986,646 8 4 


It might be thought that at all events the ple- 
thoric Irish Establishment could never be indebted 
to the Consolidated Fund for any grants. Yet 
we are informed in another little publication, 
which all who are taking up a decided position 
in menos to the Maynooth endowment should 
carefully peruse, that up to 1823 there were grants 
from the Imperial Legislation for building churches 
to the amount of £595,373; in addition to which 
£336,881 was granted for glebe-houses alone. 

Loans, also, were given by Parliament for glebes and 
churches—loans which in many instances were not re- 
ng amounting to £324,623. The clergy were liable 

y law for certain annual 3 n support of 
schools; the law was not enforced, and the Treasury 
was drawn on for, the money required to educate the poor, 


whom this poor man’s Church” so systematically 
neglected— 


The Chapter Schools, amongst the worst instit u- E. 
tions of the kind ever known in any country, } 1,105,869 


89,406 0 0 


cost the public......ssecee dee eeeeeee 560 0e 
Association for discountenancing Vice..... . . 101,991 
Kildare Place Society a 


And to crown all, we have the grants for the ro- 
f of a ae 


£2,378, 368 

Unless, therefore, it be maintained that, now 
that State grants have ceased, the injustice does 
not remain—an argument which may be pushed 
to very inconvenient limits, the assumption of in- 
dependence for the State Church is manifestly un- 
tenable, and contradicted by “ stubborn facts.” 

When inquiring constituents are testing the 
merits of their candidates for the suffrage, let them 
not forget these facts. Probably, they will be 
new to most of the aspirants for legislative honours 
—proverbial for their ignorance on ecclesiastical 
matters—but they will afford a satisfactory reply 
to the assertors of chureh independence, and, 
may-be, stop the mouths of one-sided advocates 
of religious freedom. If the Established Church 
would stand on an equality with unendowed sects, 
she must abandon tithes (for are not they national 
property?) give up the fruits of former State 
grants, extinguish church-rates and other exac- 
tions of a like character, and rely u Volun- 
taryiem for su Until this is the case, to 
boast of her independence is simply “a mockery, 
a delusion, and a snare.” . 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

MUCH progress has been made by the graduates 
in promoting their enfranchisement since we last 
recorded cum rages No less than NINE- 
TEEN colleges have given in their adhesion to the 


shown signs of yielding ; or, 8 it would be 


more accurate to say that in 
ſor some time been two 
tween whom has scarcely 


t body there ha ve 
ies, the struggle be- 
less severe than has 


Te Senate 
vantages over the other. The Senate 

has lately received a deputation from the graduates, 
and heard from them a statement of the uire- 
ments. 41 gene — — oe os na 
su uates for g effect 

age te views, 1 has flnally re the whole 
matter to a select committee, 
Burlington (the Chancellor), Mr. Lefevre (the Vice- 
Chancellor), Lord Monteagle, Sir James Graham, 
Dr. Arnott, Mr. Grote, Mr. Geo. Cornewall Lewis, 
and Mr. Senior, with instructions auguring well 
for a favourable issue. 


ing of Lord 


But success is not yet achieved. The same 
spirit of determined hostility which triumphed 
over every effort to open the University is still 
perseveringly at work to frustrate the reform 
movement. We say this from a knowledge of 
what is going forward. The graduates must 
therefore remember, that whatever aid they may 
receive from without, their success will chiefly | 
depend upon their own exertions. Up to this 
point they have acted judiciously as well as 
courageously, and in order to ensure eventual 
success, they must be prepared to show the same 
bold front and wise forethought. On Wednesday 
next, the public gathering for conferring degrees 
will be held at Somerset House, and on the pre- 
ceding evening will come off at Freemasons’ 
Tavern what we regard as still more important— 
the annual meeting of the friends and supporters 
of the University. To the speeches which will 
then be made, and the resolutions proposed for 
adoption, we look forward with much interest, as 
likely to afford some definite indications of the 
rogress of the movement. Most sincerely do we 
ope that at this time next year we * e able 
to congratulate the graduates on the full recogni- 
tion of their rights, and to record the proceedings 


of the first convocation of the University of 
London. . 


THE DEAN OF BRISTOL ON MR. BENNETT. 


An important letter on the subject of the Frome 
controversy appears in Monday’s Times, from Dean 
Elliott, in which he recalls the published and 
repeated protest of Mr. Bennett against the Royal 
Supremacy ; and goes on to say :-— 

I affirm it to be the plain and bounden duty of every 
bishop to refuse institution to every clerk who has thus 
publicly protested against the legitimate action of the 
supremacy, and declared that he has taken and would 
take the oath again in a limited sense, with reservation 
of his own, unless he withdraws that protest and decla- 
ration. But in some very notorious cases the bishops 
have not hesitated to institute, or to retain about them- 
selves in official character those who, with most attempt 
at notoriety, did make that protest and declaration. I, 
therefore, came to the determination, and abide by it 
of protesting, on every fit opportunity which should 
open itself to me, against the fresh institution of any 
such declarator to any preferment in the English Church, 
unless he retracted that declaration. 

Before an answer had been received by Mr. Wickham 
to his letter of the 15th of January, and while it might 
have been supposed that the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
would not have refused to the parishioners of Frome 
the appeal which they had made to him for time and 
consideration, I had communicated to Mr. Wickham my 
desire that this matter as to the declaration of Mr. 
Bennett, and the penalties affixed to it by the canons, 
should be brought before the bishop, either by the 
parishioners or by myself, on general grounds, so that 
legal decision might be had as to the position of Mr. 
Bennett in the Church. 

The bishop prevented the adoption of this course. As 
the bishop, however, could hot, in all probability, have 
been ignorant of the very public protest which Mr. 
Bennett had made, and as he ought not to have been 
ignorant of the penalties which Mr. Bennett had thereb 
incurred, and under which, in some measure, he still 
labours, I am extremely anxious that the inquiry which 
the Government has promised to institute should advert 
to this matter, and that the bishop should be asked 
whether he ht or obtained explanation from Mr. 
Bennett as to the sense in which he was about, ex 
animo and willingly,“ to subscribe to the Queen’s 
supremacy. I feel I need not to apologize to you for 


begging your intervention in obtaining the attention of 
the Goternmsent to this part of the ease. 


In vindication of his own feelings, and as the motive 
from which statesmen should support intact the 
Royal supremacy, the dean cites the language of 
Dr. Arnold :— 

I believe, that our fathers at the Reformation stambled 
accidentally, or rather were unconsciously led by God’s 
providence, to the declaration of the great principle of 
this system,—the doctrine of the King’s supremacy, 
which is, in fact, no other than an assertion of the 
supremacy of the Church or Christian society over the | 
clergy, and a denial of that which I hold to be one of the | 
most vous falsehoods ever broached,—that the 
government of the Christian church is vested, by Divine 
right, in the clergy. 


A Timerx Warninc.—Let Dissenters bewate ! 
The old Establishment theory was “to endow the 
truth.” The new system is to endow everything 


are men who are substituting one piece of 
quackery for another. are not enemies of 
endowments. Take Mr. the candidate 


for Leith, as a sample, who, 2 
do away with Maynooth would up 
Church. To let in a Tory who would May- 
nooth, and to keep out a Liberal who w pre- 
serve magnet. both of them being equally, or 
probably — saat, pengemnenee in Riveus 
of religious endowments in the abstract, may prove 
a policy as suicidal as it is absurd.—Scottish Press. 
Ax Intoternant Prespyter.—The Rev. Patrick 
Brewster, of P „some years ago gave great 
offence to his brethren, and to many other 
Protestants, by the ae prominence he chose 
to assume in welcoming the late Daniel O'Connell 
to that town, riding in carriages with him, attending 
dinners, and so forth. This was put down to the 


r to 
Irish | Lid 
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their detestation of the civil and religious liberty 
enjoyed by the people of this country, and express 
their willingness to adopt measures for extirpating 
the Protestant faith and its professors in these 
kingdoms—a resolution betokening rather insanity 
than anything else in its proposers—and upon the 
faith of this Mr. Brewster goes off on the opposite 
tack, forgets altogether that he is himself a Protes- 
tant, and utters the idetitieal folly which he charges 
upon the Papist priests. This he did at the meeting 
of the Synod: of N and Ayr on Wednesday, 
when he moved “the Sy resolve that the 
teaching of Popery be ble from the teaching 
of persecution to the death against Protestants, and 
Popery being guilty, by its own confession, of con- 
spiracy against the property, liberty, and lives of the 
British Protestants, her Majesty's subjects, is in itself 


felony, and ought to be prohibited and put down by law; 


for this purpose measures ought to be forthwith, 
devised and enacted by the British Legislature for 
the prohibition of all teaching of Popery in Britain, 
&c., &c.—Greenock Advertiser. 


Tus Oxrorp CommissiongR.—Ihe Commission 
of Inquiry into the University of Oxford has at 
length approached the termination of its labours, 
and we understand that the completed report may be 
laid before her Majesty within the space of a few 
weeks. Globe. 


Tun Biste Conriscation i Austria. — The 
Vienna correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
writes on the 17th instant:—‘‘The Protestant Con- 
sistory, at the head of which is a liberal-minded 
Catholic, has memorialized Government in the 
matter of the Bible confiscation. The ground taken 
up by this body is purely a religious one. They set 
forth the benefits arising to the Christian world at 
large, and the Protestants in particular, from the 
toleration hitherto accorded to the Foreign Bible 
Society, and lament the act of confiscation and pro- 
hibition. In Germany, the native societies are 
every where allowed, as it is an established fact that 
these means alone can the Bible be made acces- 
sible to the poor. I have been assured by a Protes- 
tant clergyman that the pastors and teachers in 
Protestant schools already feel the effect of the in- 
terdict, in the sudden rise that has taken place in 
the price of the Scriptures. A New Testament was 
to be had till lately, in all the shops, for the mode- 
rate sum of ten kreutzers (equal at the present rate 
of exchange to about 2d. English), and the whole 
Bible costs about thirty kreutzers. Two or three 
florins is now demanded. No wonder, then, that the 
poor children come to school unprovided.”’ 


CarpinaL Wissman’s Srnop.— A Birmingham 
letter in the Freeman's Journal states that at the 
cathedral of St. Chads, on Easter Sunday, a letter of 
the Lord Bishop“ of Birmingham (Dr. Uliathorne) 
was read, in which it was announced that a synod 
of the hierarchy of the Catholic Church of England 
had been summoned by his Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman, to meet at Oscott College early in the 
month of May. 


Latest Penverts.—Besides Mr. Chas. Manning 
and his daughter, Mrs. Hare, a daughter of Sit John 
Paul, and sister-in-law to the well-known Arch- 
deacon Hare, and Mrs. Mary King, of Bath, have 
been received into the Roman Catholie Church. 


Tun Const Crzercrman.—We (Bury Post) un- 
derstand that the bishop has deprived of his license 
= eh so vate ach — Waak s — re 
40 * o as he was 
into his carriage at the Flordon station. eS 
Bequzets ro Reticiovs ORA Dns. — The Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland gave judgment on Thursday 
in a case of considerable interest, namely, that in- 
IIe 
te Mr. Keatinge, to some religious 
orders in ho sack of Ireland, the chief objection 
taken to the bequests being the illegality of such 
orders in this country under the Vg ony of the 
Catholic Emaneipation Act. Lord Chan- 
cellor held that one of those bequests made to the 
— chilies of tha telgheachesd whe pinndel 
r who as 
apd oes and, therefore, for a good and charitable 
purpose, was valid, and could be administered by 
any of the monks who were members of the com- 
munity at the time of the testator’s death; but upon 
their failure by death, a scheme should be prepared 
by the master for the administration of trust, 
under the court, in favour of the children. 


This scheme, however, was not to be for the 
t. The uest to the monks of Mount 

be invalid, as he could 
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as in a more insidious 


are 

the support of ten times the P that Maynooth 

produces, and in an inccunpacably mase dangereas, 
form.—Ezamine: 


Free m Scoron Formst.—A forest on the hill 
of Lochordie, six miles north of Dunkeld, has been 


© “ Chutch and Revenues 24 and Wales.” 
London ni Association, a 0 

+ “ Faete and relating to the Irish urch. Anti- 
ee e , 41, Ladgnte-hill. 


renn publieation called the 


Rambler, in which Romish priests avow, it appears, | to have originated in the burning of some 


of the man, who cannot do | 


extravagant character 
anything like other people. His latest whim would (was seen fifty miles off. The inhabitants of the 
De uiusueing, were it not very pitiable. He has, it town and 


ravaged by a fire, which in one day swept away more 
than a mile of forest. The 33 the flames 


hbourhood turned out to endeavour to 
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A MOVEMENT. | RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL Jeanne in the morning. The ministers and visitors 
THE ANTI-8TATE-CHURCH LIC INTELLIGENCE. were hospitably entertained by Mr. Clayton and his 


Tun Annvat Mzztine.—We invite attention to 
the announcement in our advertising columns of 
the antiiversary meetings of the Anti-state-church 
Association. It will, we apprehend, require no re- 
commendation of outs to induce its friends to flock 
to Finsbury Chapel this year In as great numbers as 
on former oceasions ; but we may suggest to mem- 
bers of the Council residing in the country the im- 
portance of their making whatever effort may be 
necessary to be present. With a general election so 
near at hand, and the whole political world agog, it 
behoves Anti-state-churchmen to take counsel to- 
gether as to the course by which they may make 
the deepest impression on the public mind. Weare 
convinced that a comparatively little trouble taken 
now may save as much toil hereafter. 


Hinwavun, GuamMore@ansuimme.—The Rev. D. M. 
Evans, of Manchester, commenced a tour for the 
Anti-state-church Association in South Wales, by a 
public meeting here on the 20th inst. It was held 
at Nebo Independent Chapel, and the chair was 
taken by Mr. T. Williams, who called on the followin 
gentlemen to address the meeting (which “— di 
with great ability): Revs. W. Williams, B. Evans, 
D. M. Evans, Winchester, and J. mas, of 
Glynneath, A petition to Parliament was adopted 
by the meeting unanimously. 

LuANELLY.—A well-attended Anti-state-chureh 
meeting—indeed, one of the best we have ever had 
—was held here, last Thursday night, in Zion 
Chapel, Rev. D. Jones, of Velinvol, in the chair. 
Rev. D. M. Evans, of Manchester, the deputation ; 
Rev. D. Rees and Rev. D. Davies, of Siloas, de- 
livered telling speeches in Welsh. On the motion 
of Rev. Messrs. Rees and Spencer the warm thanks 
of the meeting were accorded to the deputation and 
chairman. State-churchism showed its spirit in the 
shape of a large stone thrown in at the windows, by 
which some panes of glass were smashed, but no 
other damage done. 


Swansea.—We had a most successful meeting 
here on Friday night. W. H. Michael, Esq., was 
chairman; and in addition to Mr. Evans, of Man- 
chester, the tation, the ets were the Revs. 
W. Jones, E. Griffiths and W. Williams, and Evan 
Davies, Eeq., M. A., of the Normal College. A 
petition against all State endowments for religious 
purposes was unanimously carried. 

Sours Wa.zs.—Mr. Evans attended a meeting at 
Cardiff last Wednesday, accompanied by the Rev. 
Chas. Short. These two gentlemen are this week 
announced to attend meetings at Haverfordwest, Mil- 
ford Haven, Pembroke Dock, and Carmarthen. 

Darnwen.—On Monday week a lecture on the 
„Early History of Nonconformists in Lancashire,” 
was delivered, at the instance of the local committee, 
in the lecture-room, Belgrave · square, by the Rev. R. 
Halley, D. D.; Thomas Ashto Esq., in the chair. 
The reverend gentleman » with 
skill, the early development of Nonconformist princi- 
ples in the neighbourhood of Manchester and Bolton, 
and the influence exercised upon that development 
by the Dukinfield family, the Mathers, and the Hey- 
woods. The character of the people of Lancashire 
during and prior to the Reformation, and the general 


change which came over the le’s minds under 
the influences of Puritan A 7 the d 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


On Wednesday last, the annual election of Exa- 
miners in the various d ents took place at 
Somerset-house, when the following gentlemen were 
appointed:—~ — . 

Lassi0s.—Thomas Borrow Burch „. A., barrister- 
nine, late Fellow of Trinity Sellers, Gantt B 
MR nw a mage by — LosoPHY.— 2 
eaviside, professor of Mathematies at Ha 
College, and O. B. Jerrard, Eeq., B.A. . 

Loe, MoRaL AND INTELLECTUAL PHILosorHY.—The Rev. 
H. Alford, M.A., vicar of Wimeswold, Leicestershire, and T. B. 
Burebam, Esq., M.A. 

CHRAuISTET.— Professor Graham, M. A., F. R. 8. 

Fauncu.—C, J. Delille, M.A. | 

Graman.—Rev, A. Walbaum. — 

Tue Hesasw Text oF THE OLD TEsTAMENT, THE GREEK TEXT 
OF THE New TESTAMENT, — gontrronz History.—The Rev. 
W. Drake, M. A., and the Rev. Professor Gotch, M.A. 

Mrbiotkz.— A. Tweedie, Esq., M. D., F. R. 8. 

SuxaERY.—Joseph Hodgson, Beg. F. N. 8. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. - Professor 8 „M. D., F. RS. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY.— essor Car- 
penter, M. D., F. R. 8. 

Miẽwirsaxr AND THE Disgases OF WomMEN AND INFANTS.— 
Edward Rigby, Esq., M.D 


1) Mgpica AND PHanmacy.—J. Pereira, Esq., M.D., 


Lzecrures to Worxinc Men. — The Rev. G. W. 
Conder, of Leeds, delivered the two last of a series 
of four lectures to wor -men, on the evenings of 
Monday and Tuesday, the 19th and 20th, at the 
Exchange Room, Nottingham, which was crowded 
on both occasions, more especially on the last night, 
— there could = 1 oe te 1,600 
peo present. On Monday night t ecturer 
spoke on “The World of istianity;“ on the 
following evening, his subject was The Heaven of 
Christianity.“ At the conclusion of the lecture on 
Tuesday night, Mr. Alderman Herbert was called to 
the chair,and thereupon a very lively discussion en- 
sued, Mr, Conder being in turn questioned by a Mor- 
monite preacher, and by a well-known local exponent 
of infidelity ; and afterwards by a person at the rear 
of the room, who seemed to get upon his legs for 
the purpose of raising a row oncas the rougher 
portion of the audience, an object which the promp- 
titude of the chairman prevented from being realised 
At the close Mr. Conder stated that he come to 
Nottingham on this occasion at the request of 
George Gill, Esq., of the Park, who was at the 
entire expense incurred by these meetings. He felt 
thankful for the opportunity of coming among the 
working men and women of Nottingham, to enforce 
upon them truths which he firmly believed, and 
which he earnestly desired might be embraced by 
all men. He concluded by moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Gill.—A working man in the body of the 
hall at once seconded the motion, expressing in be- 
half of his class the feeling of gratitude with which 
they regarded Mr. Gill’s efforts to elevate their con- 
dition.—The motion was carried by acclamation, and 
suitably acknowledged by Mr. Gill.—On the motion 
of Mr. Dunn, jun., a vote of thanks was carried to 
the lecturer, whose acknowlement was interrupted 
by renewed plaudits—both parties apparently unit- 
ing in the hearty expression of esteem, gratitude, and 
goodwill , 

Sout Devon Congregational Union.—The an- 
nual meeti of this Association were held at 
Norley cha Plymouth, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thureda last. On Tuesday evening a sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Nicholas Hurry, of Tor- 
a , on The duty of believers to unite in fellow- 

ig * pattie Home Missionary mysting wa 
evening a pu me m was 
held, David Derry, Esq., presided. The Ev. T. 
Collett presented a report, and resoluti 
moved, seconded, and sustained by the Re 


pro- | Sheffield ( 


deacons, at the school-room adjacent to the chapel, 
after the service. The committee met for the trans- 
— of sa gl Foe: afternoon, The 83 
seting was he evening, over 
Edward cond by — 
Thomas Davies, Dr. 
idlowe, and the Secre- 


SouTHaMPton. — The congregetion of Albion 
Chapel were taken , „on Sunday morn- 
ing, by the Rev. J. W. Wyld publicly intimating 
from the pulpit his intention to resign the pastorate 
of the church at the termination of stx months from 
that date, in consequence of certain differences 
between him and some of the members of the church. 

BunxIxx, Lancasuine.—A new Baptist Chapel 
was opened in this town on the 9th inst., when two 
sermons were preached by the Rev. John Baxter 
Pike, of Bourne. On the following Bunday, the 
Rev. Dr. Burne, of London, occupied the pulpit ; 
and on Sunday, the 18th, the opening services were 
concluded by two sermons from the Rev. Joseph 
Goadby, of Lotighborough. The new chapel is in 
the Italian palatial style. Each of the front doors 
is approached by a large broad flight of „ The 
interior is specious, lofty, and well-lighted, a large 
chandelier, with thirty gas-lights, being suspended 
from the ornamental ceiling. The central window 
is of richly-stained glass, of a very chaste and ele- 
gant design. Under the ch are school · rooms, 
sufficiently large for 700 children. The chapel will 
accommodate about 1,000 ns, the en cost 
of which is £2,700. Within the last five years, the 
Nonconformists in this rapidly-increasing town have 
provided chapel accommodation for 5,000 persons, 


PatricnorT, NEAR MancussTar.—On Monday, 
the 12th inst., the Rev. G. Shaw, late of Rotherham 
College, was ordained pastor of the Independent 
church and congregation. The Kev. O. T. Dobbin, 
LL. D., principal of Hull Oollege; the Rev. F. J. 
Falding, M. A., classical tutor of Rotherham Col- 
lege ; the Rev. J. Raven, of Manchester; and the 
Rev. J. Sutcliffe, F. S. A., conducted the morning 
service. In the evening, the Rev, J. Clunie, LL.D., 


of Manchester; the Rev. T. Raffles, D.D., LL. D., 


of Liv 1; the Revs, J. Muncaster, of Man- 

chester, W. Thomas, of Ashton-under-Lyne, and 

be nema of Rotherham College, took part in the 
Ces. 


Donchnerzn.— The Rev. porn Kerry, late of 
Fishponds, Bristol, has s the unanimous 
invitation to the oversight of the Baptist church 
and congregation at Dorchester. 

Wanrgineton.—On Thursday, the 15th instant, 
the Rev. Peter Aspinall Hampson, late of the Lan- 
cashire Independent College, was ordained to the 
n over the Independent church, meeting in 

ycliffe chapel, Warri . The morning service 
was conducted by the Kev. J. 8 ol 
Manchester; the Rev. Samuel Davidson, D. D., 
LL. D., of the Lancashire College; the Rev. James 
Griffin, of Manchester; the Rev. Thomas 
D.D., LL. D., of Liverpool ; and the Rev. John 
Kelly, of Liverpool. In the even the services 
were concluded by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, D.D.; 
and the Revs. John „ of Liv „John 


Edmonds, of St. Helen's, and Thomas „ of 
Newton. 


SuMMBRTOWN, WEAR OxrorD.—On Wednesday, 
the 14th, the Rev. Henry Baker, late of Hackney 
College, was ordained to the pastorate of the Con- 
egational church in this place. The Rev. James 


M. A., of at on n 
College; v. 8. ; gdon ; 

atson, of Hockney College; and 

r Oxford, conducted the 

the evening a sermon was 

+ James Gwyther, of Man- 

Gapisponocan, Lincotnsutaz.—On Wednesday, 
the 21st inst., the ordination of the Rev. Henry Lee, 


late of Airedale College, took place in the 
tional of this town. late minister 
Rev. J. Muncaster, of Manchester); the Rev. D 
Loxton, of Sheffield; the Rev. Professor Sco 
Air College ; the Rev. W. B. 

the young minister's pastor); and 
Rev. Dr. Raffles, took part in the engagements of 
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The Nonconformist. [Aran 30, 


RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES. 


BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of this society was held on Monday 
last, in Finsbury Chapel, which was well filled on the 
occasion. The chair was occupied by Solomon Leonard, 
Esq., of Bristol; there were also on the platform the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist Noel, the Revs, Dr. Fletcher, C. Stovel, 
W. Larom (Sheffield), J. Landells (Birmingham), E. 
Griffiths (Upwell) ; Messrs, Saunders, Barker, &c., &c. 

The Rev. W. LAnom, of Sheffield, having opened the 
proceedings by prayer, 

The CHAIRMAN said it afforded him great pleasure to 
have an opportunity of speaking a word in behalf of the 
Baptist Home Missionary Society; not because it was 
Baptist (though he liked it none the worse for that), but 
because it was a missionary society, the object of which 
was to give a wider diffusion to the Ne of Jesus Christ; 
and especially because it was a home missionary society, 
endeavouring to secure that diffusion amongst the popu- 
lous but neglected districts of our own beluved country. 
He need not say that this was a field of Christian labour 
which had not by any means met with its proper share 
5 — and cultivation 7 * the 8 hurch — 

arge. en a missionary feelin to possess the 
mind of the Church, their efforts were hei a long time 
directed far away to lands hundreds and thousands of 
miles off, as if the human soul increased in im- 
portance in proportion to its distance from our- 
selves, or as if enmity to God and ignorance of 
the Gospel were not as fatal evils in our own as in foreign 
countries, This might have arisen from a natural ten- 
dency of the mind to magnify what is removed and less 
known, and also, perhaps, from a mistaken interpretation 
of the commission of Christ, “Go into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” unto the utmost 
extremes of the world; forgetting that our Lord in- 
tended not to teach us where to begin, but only to remind 
us where alone we were to leave off. (Applause.) As to 
the proper mode of procedure, we had a better rule in 
what our Lord himself suggested on another occasion, 
when, after this wide commission, he added, “ beginning 
at Jerusalem.” This circumstance had often been re- 
ferred to as indicating a wonderful compassion on the 
part of the Saviour, enjoining the efficacy of His blood 
to be proclaimed first to the nation that had been em- 
ployed in shedding it; but was that all that He intended 
to convey ? It was not only the dictate of compassion 
but the suggestion of unerring wisdom, teaching us 
where to begin and how to carry on attempts to evan- 
gelise the world ; not commencing at the utmost limits 
of our commission and then working our way doubtfully 
homewards, but beginning at home, securing the ground 
as we went on, even to the utmost regions of the world; 
or at least working in both departments simultaneously ; 
certainly not making our interest in the salvation of the 
heathen a plea or excuse for neglecting the myriads that 
were around about us in a state of ruin and perdition. He 
was glad to find that Christians were evidently awakening 
to a sense of their duty inthe matter. The increase of city 
missions and home and county missions was a proof of 
this; and the success attending many of these compara- 
tively new-born efforts clearly showed what a promising 
and valuable field had long been lying almost entirely 
neglected. As to all the successes that had attended 
missionary exertions, there were two opposite opinions, 
Some persons denied the existence of those successes, and 
stated that no good result sa gy to the amount 
of labour and money expended, had been produced, thus 
proving the powerlessness of the Gospel to effect the re- 
formation of the world; and they had endeavoured to fix 


upon the Christian Church the charge at once of failure 
and inconsistency. It was true that when we remembered 
our Lord’s words, “I, if 1 be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me,” and then looked upon the state of the world 
1,800 years after they were uttered, that state seemed 
like a falsification, rather than the fulfilment of the pre- 
diction, But was the Saviour mistaken? or was He de- 
ceiver? We could not admit that. Since the early ages 
of the Church, the experiment of what the Cross could do 
had never been fairly made or perseveringly carried out. 
(Hear, hear.) Why had not the multitude of the heathen 
Because for the most 
part the Cross had not been lifted up. And even in 
nominally Christian lands the state of the case was 
districts were as igno- 
rant of, and as unconcerned about, the Gospel, 
Because some- 
very different from Christianity had been 
brought before their minds. I, if I be lifted up,” was 
perhaps not more referred to the event of Christ’s death, 
and its results, than it intimated the duty of His fol- 
lowers. Fang — 4 1 + up 1 11 to proclaim 
Him by the preaching of the ; for it was a most 
4 : roclaimed, it was 
much the same as if He had never been lifted up on the 
promise of 
Christ had been fulfilled; but where the Church had 
been remiss in this duty, the desired result was not pro- 
duced. Let the Church be awakened to a sense of its 
high vocation ; let each man lay himself out for the con- 
version of others; and the event would fully justify the 
aw ali men 
No cause with which the 
Almighty Saviour was linked could fail, but it must 
triumph and full prosperity. But what a 
melancholy consideration it was that we should allow the 
that issue to escape from us, 

who should come after us. 
Tue time was short, and it was our bounden duty to be 
ateadfast in the propagation of the Gospel amongst our 
our 
might, under the assured conviction that our labour 


been attracted to the Cross? 


not far different. Whole 


a; heathen countries. And why? 
thing 


awful truth that where Christ was not p 


cross, Where the Cross had been lifted, the 


prediction of the Saviour, that He would 
unto Him. (Hear, hear.) 


issue in 
opportunity of 

and be teaiumitted to 
own countrymen, to work in the cause with 


would not be in vain in the Lord. (Applause.) 


The Rev. S. J. Davis read an abstract of the report, 


which commenced with a general reference to the 


public movements which 
since the last annual meeting. 


= Be of — 
road, were 


Sand 
ad taken place in the land 
The Great Industrial 
Exhibition had been opened, and for six months com- 
lic attention; then came “the visit 
Ir. 
whose uent whether or 
— we awaken av irrepressible sym- 
every one deserving the 


in the of 
of Englishman.” But, not 1H 
— circumstanow, together with the French 


“the humble — to care for po — any | while * oor not 
home missio has been quietly pursuing his unosten- | for the more wretc eathen at home. the 
tatious but not — employment.” The society wafted from far distant lands is responded to, the Chure 
had no exciting scenes and brilliant doings to report; | 18 not deaf to the voice of humanity, suffering and dying 
but, nevertheless, the committee believed that an unvar- | at her door, Various institutions for the benefit of our 
nished statement of the results of the year would not fail] country have recently sprung into existence, and various 
to awaken interest and sympathy. After a brief but | means have been isely chosen, and are now vigorously 
pointed statement of some of the difficulties in the way of | worked and extensively supported by the most active 
the home missionary, the chief of these being Tr - | spirits of the age. The is gratifying, as an indication 
ism, the report proceeded to supply detailed information | that the Ch has become more alive to her first duty, 
of the progress of the society in Hutlandshire, Worcester- | and to the interests of a class who have a first claim 
shire, — ey Gloucestershire, Devonshire, Hunt- | upon her benevolent regard, and also as affording reason 
ingdonshire, Warwickshire, Essex, Nottinghamshire, | to hope that an increased interest, ger e more com- 
Shropshire, Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and other | Mensurate efforts, will be crowned with enlarged success, 
districts of the country. O to the fact that their | But the gratification is not unmingled ; the increased in- 
presented respected secretary has consented, at the | terest indicates the existence of evil; it has been 
earnest solicitation of the committee, to give his whole awakened by deplorable facts which have forced themselves 
time and energies to the soctety, in the treble capacity of | upon public observation—facts which show that the in- 
secretary, collecting agent, and fraternal visitor of the | terest, great as it is, is not equal to the occasion, and that 
stations, it is believed that the society will greatly in- | every argument by which it may be augmented, and the 
crease in strength and efficiency. The total number of | Church stirred up to vigorous and persevering efforts, 
missionaries and grantees assisted during the year is should be diligently and incessantly plied. It is not un- 
ninety-one, who are aided in village preaching, the usual on these occasions to prove the necessity of such so- 
distribution of tracts, and similar modes of usefulness | cieties as this, by quoting facts illustrative of popular igno- 
by about 200 “ fellow-helpers to the truth.” The Gospel | rauce, If I refrain from this, it is not from a supposition 
is preached by them every week in 270 different places, that ignorance does not now prevail, but because there 
to upwards of 20,000 of our countrymen. There are 94 is @ prior and a stronger argument, and in giving 
Sabbath-schools; 867 teachers, and 6,406 scholars; 405| prominence to this we might appear to overlook 
rsons have been baptised and added to the mission that. Admit the prevalence of ignorance, and the 
hurches during the year, The report further states, | consequent necessity of home missionary effort ; and it 
that “the above returns are somewhat smaller as com- | May be ar on the other side (nor can you deny the 
pared with those of some previous years, This arises from | truth of the statement), that there never was a time when 
the pleasing circumstance, that during the preceding the means of popular instruction were 80 efficient and 
twelve months several of the larger and more prosperous abundant—that great prominence is given to the question 
Churches became self-supporting, and their numbers | of education—that yee os the lecture-room and the 
consequently cease to form a part of our statistics.” | press the principles of philosophy and the discoveries of 
The report then stated that the secretary, Mr. Davies, | science are brought down to the comprehension of almost 
had at last consented, for a time at least, at the earnest | every capacity, while books on every subject are placed 
request of the committee, to relinquish his pastoral en- within the reach of all but the poorest ; and, admitting 
gagements, and devote himself wholly to the service of the fact you cannot, if vou ground your argument on the 
the society—an arrangement from which much benefit existence of popular ignorance, deny the inference that 
was anticipated. The cash statement was as follows :— home missions are less necessary now than they ever 


revolution, and minor causes of excitement, 


8. d. were before—that they are becoming still less so every 

Receipts for the year ending March 81, 1852 3,865 7 3 day, and that before long there will be not so much as 
Expenditure. ©. . . 4,269 7 7 the shadow of a reason for their existence. (Hear, hear.) 
Balance due to the treasurer a „ 404 0 4 To meet this plea, you must rest the argument on other 
———— | grounds. It is not needful to appeal to the accident of 

Total . “ay 6 44.269 7 7 lar . = — is the essential — of 

uman depravity. Man's derangement is not so much iu 

oe aes, en (of Upwell) moved the first his intellectual as in his moral nature ; and it will avail 


little that his intellect be cultivated, when his affections 
are unchanged. You may store his head with knowledge, 
and leave his heart untouched ; and not only so, but in 
the very process of acquiring intelligence, he comes in 
contact with much by which his depravity ia strength- 
ened and inflamed. Even in this age of vaunted 
enlightenment and progress, when the world is to 
be regenerated by the diffusion of knowledge, much 
of the literature provided for the people is com- 
parable only to moral poison. It is like pitch—you cannot 
touch it without being defiled. Nor do we forget that that 
knowledge, which is good in itself, may be rendered by de- 
pravity the instrument of greater evil. Could you combine 
the intellect of a Newton with the passion of a Nero, the 
intellect would not subdue the passion, but the passion 
would press the intellect into its service ; the result of the 
combination would not be a philosopher of such com- 
manding force of character as the strong passions of the 
monarch would lead you to sup but an intelligent 
monster, in which the brute and the fiend were nearly 
equal. (Applause.) When I hear the talk which is now 
so common, of the moral results which are likely to accrue 
from the diffusion of knowledge, I ask, do facts justify 
the expectation? I think of Rousseau, who was alike 


That the report, an abstract of which has just been read, be 
printed and circulated under the direction of the committce ; 
that gratitude is due, and is hereby expressed, to Almighty God, 
for the measure of success which has attended the operations of 
the society during the past year; and that while the great work 
of home evangelisation may be strongly enforced on recognised 
principles of Christian patriotism, it every day assumes in- 
creasing importance in consequence of the emigration of great 
numbers of our countrymen to our colonies and to other parts of 
the world. 

His object would be, to endeavour to convince the 
meeting, if not convinced, and, if they were, to enco e 
them in the conviction, that home missions ought to 

supported. In one sense every Christian was a mis- 
sionary; in a more extended sense a Christian Church 
was a missionary society; and in a still wider sense 
associations of Churches were missionary societies; but 
these were necessarily limited in their operations and 
expensive in their working. A society was wanted, to 
extend to the whole country, and secure the services 
of men thoroughly adapted for the work—men who 
should visit missionaries and associations of Churches, 
and stir them up to greater zeal. The home mission 

had a great deal to contend with; he met with mu 
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pel as the only means of salvation. The report spoke 
of the efforts of Tractarians, who, he was inclined to 
think, were, after all, true Churchmen. (Hear.) One of 
the principal efforts of those individuals was made 
through the national schoola, where the children were 
obliged to learn a catechism teaching sacramental efficacy, 
which did not exactly make them superstitious, but had 
the effect of keeping them from instruction in the 
Gospel of Christ, and so left them to 2 up “ without 
and without hope in the world.” (Hear, hear.) 
Among the la classes, especially in the manuface 
turing districts, there was much dissatisfaction at the 
Establishment, which they considered a solemn hypocri- 
tical farce, and they . to ery out for reduction in the 
public expenditure, a cheapening of articles of con- 
sumption, after which they would provide for their own 
education. How was this result to be obtained? He 
was convinced that the majority of working men repu- 
diated the idea of physical force; it was moral force 
was wanting ; something which should elevate the masses. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ was necessary. But there 
were obstacles in the way now, as there were of old. 
“Of a truth against the holy child Jesus both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, 
were gathered together.” There was Herod, the leaders of 
the State-Church party, who were ready to say, “If we let 
this man alone, the Romans will come and take our place 
and nation; there was Pontius Pilate, the leaders of the 
Radical party, who did not care what religion prevailed, 
but who would crucify Christ himself to serve a political 
7 5 there were the Gentiles, the world at large, who 
no sympathy with one religion or another, but were 
ever y to join their leaders in bringing the Gospel into 
contempt; and there were the people of Israel, the Church, 
who said, The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord are we.” But what did the apostles do under these 
circumstances in their day? They did not propose a po- 
litical alliance, though he did not agree with those who 
said that Christians should not be politicians; they did 
not even ask protection; they simply preached the Gospel, 
and asked God to give them success. ‘This was the course 
which should be pursued now. Let the society go on 
doing this, encouraged by the results of former efforts, 
and they might use the prayer: “ God be merciful unto 
us and bless us, and show us the light of His coun 
aud be merciful unto us; that thy way may be known 
upon earth, thy saving health among all nations.“ 


ga 
perhaps, which France in his day could produce; Napoleon 
comes to my remembrance, the man of the greatest mental 
capacity, not only in France, but in Europe, but who 
was, witbal, “a dless liar,” a thief, an assassin, a 
slanderer, “a scamp Jupiter,” as he was well called, 
who trod upon the n and waded through the 
blood, of thousands, that he might obtain the object of 
his ambition; the name of Byron presents itself— 
B who rose at one bound to the very pinnacle 
fame, who was familiar with Nature in 4 wildest 
and her softest moods, but who, with all his genius, 
and all his fame, was, ere he reached life’s meridian, 
a worn-out debauchee, weary of living, and yet 
unfit to die. (Applause.) When I think of these things, 
I see the utter inadequacy of knowledge to regenerate 
the character and remedy the evils of society; and I see 
that we perform a gratuitous task, when we attempt to 
prove the necessity of home missions by appealing to 
popular ignorance, for, however far men may have ad- 
vanced in knowledge, though his intellect matched that 
of an angel, there is still need for the application of a 
more efficient remedy. (Applause.) Neither is it neces · 
sary to adduce particular instances as illustrations of the 
depravity and wretchedness of many of our coun en. 
It may with propriety be assumed that there are facts 
sufficient for our with which you are all ac- 
quainted. I communicate no intelligence when I say that 
only a small proportion of the inhabitants of this land pro- 
fess to have become partakers of a new, a spiritual, and a 
higher life; and when you reflect, that while destitute of 
that life they are 3 on to a dark and dismal futurity, 
is not the thought sufficient to make your hearts throb 
with the strongest emotions, and to excite in you the 
deepest sympathy? What can appeal more powerfully 
to your compassions than the e of multitudes of 
| your fellows every moment in er of being plunged 
into the misery comprised in that word—hell? Oh! 
when recognised, it seems as if we were trifling when 
we refer to the present wretchedness of multitudes—so 
much is that swallowed up in the other. (Hear, hear.) 
And yet F pn mbes 
again being brought to light—the existence of thousands 
in your own city, and of proportionate numbers in every 
large town in the country, who are as low in 
the social scale, as far removed from the ame- 
liorating influences of the Gospel, as brutal, as savage, 
nei as wretched, as the most aded heathen tribes. It is, 
The Rev. W. Lanpg ts (of Birmingham) seconded the | alas 1 a too palpable fact, that long as the Gospel has 
resolution, He said: The question how to evangelise | been proclaimed in the land, that studded as our towns 
our country is pow occupyi a large share of are with sanctuaries, the muss of wickedness remains as 
the attention of the Church. The time has — and unbroken as ever; the virtuous are 
gradually being drawn into the ranks of the profligate, 
and both profligate and virtuous are descending to people 
hell, while but few from either party are brought under 
the influence of the truth and added to the number of the 
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saved. (Hear, hear.) From some cause or other, the 
measures which the Church employs exert no influence 
on those by whom their influence is most needed. In the 
very neighbourhood , of the sanctuary there are 
thousands who never cross its threshold, and to 
whom the Gospel is never proclaimed. They 
crowd to your fields, they throng to your public- 
houses, they lounge about their homes in idleness, or 
are engaged in some employment having nothing conge- 
nial, but directly at variance with the sacred character 
of the day. (Hear.) Nor is the condition of these 
parties in relation to Christianity merely a negative one; 
that of many of them, at least, isone of direct antagonism. 
Religion is so associated in their minds, that the slightest 
allusion to it excites their intense hostility; its badges, 
its professors, but especially its ministers, are the objects 
of ridicule and scorn. To sneer at it is manly; to seek 
its destruction is to prove yourself a benefactor of, and 
to merit the gratitude of, mankind; to profess it is an 
indication of weakness or of fraud; to be completely de- 
voted to its promotion is to practise an organ- 
ised and systematic deception, for the furtherance 
of some sinister end. (Cries of “ Hear, hear.“) That this 
is no exaggerated description of the condition of the work- 
ing classes, especially in our manufacturing towns, you 
are very well aware, And does not the fact present the 
loudest argument in favour of such societies as this ? To 
rest satisfied with such a state of things is an impossi- 
bility to a Christian man; and it is only in the measures 
which home missions contemplate or admit of that you 
can find an efficient remedy. The existence of the evils 
in question is proof sufficient that the regular services of 
the sanctuary are inadequate to the case. Other efforts, 
less regular, it may be, but more direct and effective, must 
be employed. The past failures of the Church, and her 
present inefficiency, should convince her of the necessity 
of employing other means to convert the irreligious and 
the sceptical. We plead not for the preaching of another 
Gospel,” nor for the application of any novel remedy; we 
have already expressed our beliefin the inutility of mere 
knowledges nor have we any greater faith in the advo- 
cacy of virtue. It is essentially defective, because it con- 
fines its care to the present—it overlooks futurity, and 
makes no provision for its enjoyment; and even in the 
accomplishment of its own object it is a failure. Its 
apostles cannot bring down their Pentecostal effusions to 
regenerate thousands, nor have they their Calvary, with 
its master motive, to which he who looks must yield. 
Although it has been thousands of years before the world, 
itis in vain to look at this day for its trophies and its 
triumphs; experience has proved it to be no less con- 
temptible in performance than it has been great in pro- 
mise. It has its disciples here and there, whom it has 
taught the policy of conforming to the morality conse- 
— upon the spread of Christian principle; but, 
or aught that it has done, mankind is essentially 
the same—has the same rampant selfishness, the 
same depraved tendencies, the same corrupt pas- 
sions, ready to explode and blase forth as dis- 
astrously as ever they have done in the history of the 
world, (Applause.) Popular sceptical — is 
equally useless, were it only for its unintelligibility. 
Take a man of ordinary intelligence —a man more 
intelligent than many who understand the Gospel 
sufficiently to be sanctified by it, and to have derived 
from it a good hope of future glory, and try to find, 
in the writings of Carlyle, Emerson, Parker, Morell, 
and the others, an answer to the question, “ What must I 
do to be saved?” and you may, by the uncouthness of 
your phraseology, so excite his wonder as to divert his mind 
a little from his own sorrows, but you can give him no 
reply which can soothe his difficulties or dispel his fears. 
Applause.) Go and preach this philosophy, as Peter 
id the Gospel, to a miscellaneous multitude, and you may 
by the peculiarity of your manner attract their attention, 
or by the appositeness of your illustrations excite an ap- 
proving smile; but how many will you send home 
“ pricked to the heart?” How many will go into their 
closets to weep and to pray, to regret the and re- 
solve on future amendment ? (Applause.) It may be 
said that this is owing to the superior profundity of their 
scheme, as compared with Christianity. I would sug- 
est, however, that the obscure is not always the pro- 
ound; that a pool of stagnant water is not necessaril 
deeper than the ocean, because it happens to be less clear. 


(Hear, hear.) And even if the statement were true, it | C 


would be no recommendation. A system which is too 
profound for the great mass of mankind is one by which 
man, as man, cannot profit, and is not to be compared to 
that Gospel which is adapted, by its simplicity, 
to the comprehension of the child, and com- 
mended by its profundity to the investigation of the 
sage. (Applause.) Against education, against 
the sceptical philosophy of the age, we place that message 
from God to man which tells man that God regards him 
with the feelings of a father, that He has made provision 
for his pardon in the death of His Son, and for his purifi- 
cation in the gift of His Spirit. ‘That exerts a re- 
generating power, to which these devices of men have no 
claim; it adapts itself to man’s nature and necessity; 
it finds a response in the heart of universal humanity ; 
and only requires to be clearly perceived that it may 
be cordially embraced. (Applause.) But while we have 
full confidence in the Pn as the instrument of the 
world’s regeneration, there may be other methods of 
bringing it into contact with the popular mind; with- 
out changing the remedy we may adopt means 
for promoting its application. Our church and 
chapel services, as ordinarily conducted, are use- 
less, if the parties will not attend them; nor 
is the preaching there always best adapted to the pecu- 
liar modes of le of our working men. If they will 
not come to hear the Gospel, we must pong J it to them ; 
and we must present it in amarner most likely to over- 
come their eee to arrest their attention, and secure 
their belief. He who bears it must be a man fitted to 

their confidence; he must go to them not hedged t 
with an assumed sanctity, nor with a spurious dignity, nor 
with the stiff forms of officiality and conventionalism— 
not assuming a patronising air, not meeting their doubts 
with threatenings of damnation, as if their unbelief were a 
personal offence, and he were glad of an opportunity of 
personally retaliating. He must go with the eye, and 
the ear, and the heart of a man who sympathises 
with them in their struggles, who would gladly 
lighten their burdens and better their present posi- 
tion, while he seeks to prepare them for eternity. 
(Applause.) He must treat them as his equals; he must 
address them as a brother addressing his brethren; he 
must appeal to their candour for a hearing; he must 
fairly weigh and courteously meet their objections; he 
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must distinguish between religion and its professors— 
between the Christianity of the New Testament, as ex- 
hibited in the life of Christ, and the Christianity of the 


present day, as exhibited in the lives of too many of its | led 


rofessors; he must show them how religion regards 
them with a benignant spirit—how it provides for their 
wants, and would satisfy their longings—how it conduces 
to their how it promotes their comfort—how it 
invests them with dignity—how it allies them to God— 
how it makes them the heirs of the universe—how it 
points them to a destiny before the 2 of which 
their present circumstances dwindle into insignificance, 
which is worthy of their best efforts, and affords 
the fullest scope to their loftiest aspirations, (Ap- 
plause.) Let the Gospel be presented thus, and 
we fear not for the results, whether brought into 
contact with the brutally profligate or the intellec- 
tually sceptical. We know too much of what it has done 
in the past—we feel too convinced of its power, when we 
look at its trophies, to doubt that it will triumph over 
both—overcoming the hostility of the sceptic, raising the 
downfallen from his degradation, and proving itself to 
be, as it was in days of old, “mighty, through God, to 
the pulling down of the strongholds ” of sin and Satan. 
(Hear, hear.) How far the efforts of your society are of 
this nature I am not aware; but Iam glad to say that 
your committee are fully alive to the importance of such 
efforts, and would gladly employ them to a much greater 
extent than their means will allow. They wisely resolve 
not to wait for a perfect af ogy but to do what they 
can with the means they have in their power, in a spirit 
of humble, suppliant, confiding dependence on God, with 
whom is the residue of the Spirit, and who alone can give 
the increase. (Hear, hear.) Still, I can perceive in the 
expressions at the close of the report a tone of just com- 
plaint, or, at least, of sincere regret, that you do not 
supply them with the means of instituting a more perfect 
organisation, and procuring men adapted for another 
kind of labour than that in which agents are usuall 
engaged—a labour more loudly called for by the wants of 
the time, and for which little provision is made by any 
denomination of Christians, but which is likely to be pro- 
ductive of the most gratifying results. It would 7 
that in the estimation of your committee the evils which 
exist, great as they are, are not irremediable; the state of 
society, bad as it is, is not hopeless; the time is not such 
as to paralyse effort by the magnitude of its vices. They 
have their plans before them; they see what is required 
to meet the exigencies of the case; they know how they 
might grapple with existing evils, and be the means 
of producing, under God’s blessing, an immense amount 
of good. ey only ask you for the power of carrying 
their plans into effect. And I ask you,in their name, 
will you refuse to grant them the aid which they ask? 
Must they mourn over evils which they might remove, 
but cannot, because their hands are fettered? Must they 
brood over fondly cherished plans, which they have not 
power to execute? Must they cherish the hope, often de- 
ferred, which “maketh the heart sick?” I, for one, do 
not believe in your inability; there may be exceptions, 
but, as a general rule, I solemnly deny it; and if more be 
not done by you than has been done hitherto, I shall not 
attribute it to your want of ability, but to your want of 
willingness. I shall mourn that the zeal of other days 
—the days of Carey and of Ryland—has waxed 
cold; that the mantle of the fathers has not de- 
scended upon their children, but that the glory 
has departed, and we have become the degenerate sons of 
the noble sires. I pray that God in His mercy may avert 
deep disgrace, and save us from the sin of shrinking from 
the post of duty, when the voice of perishing thousands 
around us calls upon us to bestir ourselves—when the 
efforts of the adversaries of the Cross, the infidelity which 
is seeking insidiously to undermine the citadel of our 
faith, and the Popery which is stretching forth its arms 
on all sides, summon us to the help of the Lord, to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty.” (Great applause. ) 


The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


The Rev. C. Stove, moved the second resolution 


That, notwithstanding the efforts made by this and kindred 
institutions to evangelise the people, there remains an afflietive 
amount of ignorance, indifference, and practical as well as specu- 
„to be overcome; and that as means, sagacio 
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should be well qualified for their work, bas te their general 
intelligence and as men of God, and that they may be greatly 
assisted in their operations by liberal supplies of tracts and other 
publications distinguished by wise and benevolent adaptation to 
the characteristic requirements of the times. 
He could have wished that the proceedings had closed, as 
far as speaking was concerned, with the admirable ad- 
dress of the last speaker, and the remainder of the service 
been consecrated to devotional exercises. Very true it was, 
that even where the highest and righteous fruits of in- 
tellect had been aequired, the heart was in as much need 
of the sanctifying influences of Divine mercy as it was 
— bd poral na made * = os ing — 
respecting the ar literature of the day were worthy 
of ee md 1 — consideration. The evil was not 
confined to books adapted to the lower orders, but ex- 
tended to works of a more cultivated character. An 
illustration of this remark might be found in Carlyle’s 
“ Memoirs of Stirling,” in which he seems to have em- 
bodied in himself a development of his own 
Mephistopheles. But there was not so much danger from 
vulgar hostility or refined scepticism as from the 1 ore 
operations of the Churches themselves. He not 
take his New Testament in his hand, and walk through 
the region of his acquaintance, and say, “Here is a 
living embodiment of the truths which are 
written there.” Still, in reviewing some of the operations 
of the society, there was ground for ment. 
One of the chief difficulties against which all such labours 
as those connected with this society had to contend, was 
the well-organised system of Catholicism and semi- 
Catholicism that so extensively prevailed throughout the 
country, and it needed all their efforts to counteract the 
workings of that system. (Hear.) Especially were their 
labours required, as Mr. Griffith had shown, among 
working men, more particularly those in manufacturing 
towns, where politics, semi-politics, infidelity, and senti- 
mentalism, were presented in such awful shapes—where 
one was compelled to hear coarse blasphemies uttered 
at the corners of the streets, even on the Sabbath-day. 
What was needed was some well-sustained effort to bring 
together all the collective thoughts which many of these 
working men entertained in reference to religion, and to 
meet them by sound and scriptural arguments, An 
earnest, hearty, fervent ministry was needed, adapted 
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especially for the rural population of the country. It was 
not theory against theory which 1 should endeavour 
so much to set up; it was not so much the amount of know- 
ge — by individuals, as the formation of personal 
habits adapted to nal intercourse, which must con- 
stitute the basis of all their advance in the work of God. 
We were apt to forget in our demonstrations of doctrine, 
that homage which was due to those ministra- 
tions by which mercy was handed out to man. (Hear.) 
Let it be remembered that God was doing that which 
was already anticipating many of our movements, aad ~ 
which would either second our right endeavours, or shake 
the whole earthquake of our communions as with the 
force of an earthquake, and crumble all the fabrics of our 
associations in the dust. There was now in this country 
a tendency toa sweet, and spiritual, and vitalising religion 
which no power could repel. Men were centreing 
together, in obedience to this tendency, in Plymouth, in 
Bristel, in Norwich, in Sunderland, and in Aberdeen, 
ready to learn and to adapt themselves to Divine instruc- 
tions, however they could be attained. Asin the days of 
our Lord it was said, Where is the kingdom of heaven?” 
and Jesus said, It is rising in the midst of you;” so 
even now, while we were trying to press our little schemes, 
God was showing, in the streaks that were seen upon the 
cloudy horison, indications of the morning. Let it, then, 
come and fill the whole horison of our conception, and 
bring the day of triumph to our blessed Lord! (Applause. ) 


The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Nogt, in seconding the 
resolution, said: The various speakers had spoken with 
much force upon the adaptation of the Gospel to the 
various classes of society. One had dwelt upon the ten- 
dency of the Gospel to elevate and give force to the 
working classes; another insisted on the way in which 
it was calculated to save, and aggrandise, and bless 
them for time and for eternity. But the Gospel, which 
was to all who knew it certainly adapted to accomplish 
these ends, must yet be brought obviously to the minds 
did not seek it unless it was addressed 
pointedly to their minds; they were very much dis 
to overlook it, because, with all these high tendencies, it 
had, at the same time, an aspect which to our fallen 
nature was at first very repulsive. It humbled, and de- 
manded the entire subjugation of the will; it insisted 
that a restraint should be put upon the passions ; it led men 
into communion with God, which naturally they did not 
like; and therefore it must be patiently and powerfully 
addressed to them. The Churches of Christ had a com- 
mission to present that appeal to man; and unless they 
fulfilled their mission the masses of men remained un- 
blessed because uninstructed in the Gospel. Never was 
that work wanted more than in our own day; and the 
Churches of Christ in this country had that commission 
directly given them by our Lord. They were the salt of the 
country, and its life, Christ’s epistles, ’s witnesses ; and 
if they neglected their commission, our country must suffer 
in consequence. Many Churches of the Establishment, 
with able and zealous pastors and willing and earnest 
people, were doing their part in the work; and so were 
the numerous Churches within the Wesleyan and Inde- 
pendent communities; but amongst these he conceived 
that the society whose claims were then advocated had the 
advantage. The Churches within the Establishment had 
numbers on their side and the prestige of long position ; 
they had education, and talent, and piety among them, 
and might accomplish, and, he believed, were accomplish- 
ing, a great work for God. The Wesleyan Churches, 
whose mission it was to preach to the masses of our 
countrymen, in addition to having the Gospel, which the 
evangelical Churches of the Establishment also possessed, — 
had the advantage of being freed from the trammels of 
Government, and were not ex to that prejudice and 
dislike which were often attached to efforts sustained and 
ruled by the State. The Independent Churches were, he 
thought, still happier in their efforts, because they pos- 
— the Gospel to preach to their fellow countrymen, 
as the Establishment and the Wesleyans had; like the 
Wesleyans, also, they were free from the trammels of an 
Establishment, and, better than they, they had that 
Church order and discipline which was calculated to 
strengthen their hands and materially aid them in their 
work. The Baptists, coming last, had an advantage in 
addition to those which the Independents possessed, 
inasmuch, if he mistook not, they correctly — 
and rightly administered Christ’s ordinance 
which, rescuing men from all the inconveniences 
chiefs which in some a superstitious and in others a lati- 
tudinarian interpretation of that ordinance: had led to, 
did appeal, when once their attention could be gained, to 
the reason as well as to the conscience of mankind, At 
the same time, while there were these i there 
were also obstacles in the way of these Baptist Churches 
endeavouring to subjugate society toChrist. While they 
were endeavouring to comm the Goapel to their 
countrymen, they were met with stern prejudices, with 
deep-rooted enmity, sometimes with passion, and not un- 
frequently with direct opposition and persecution. These 
disadvantages they might, and he believed would, meet 
and successfully triumph over, because, however great 
was the loss to men of the gifts which parochia 
charities afforded, and however trying the withdrawa 
even of that employment which was to enable 
them to support their families, yet it was possible for 
men to conduct themselves with so much prudence and 


thrifty wisdom as to raise themselves above the neces- 
sity of ial charities; and it was ble for men 
from whom employment might be wi wn, under the 


blessed influence of true religion, to become such excellent 
neighbours, such good workmen, and so tho- 
roughly and universally estimable, that self-interest 
might prompt men to give them a better employment 
than that which they had lost; and he believed it was 
found eventually that those who were faithful to con- 
science and faithful to their Lord, outlived those difficulties 
and completely chased them away. (Applause.) We 
required to feel deeply the necessities and ers of 
mankind, to have an ardent charity for their souls, and 
a longing desire to save them. We required to live 
ourselves in communion with God and in the prospect of 
a near eternity, and then to communicate the same 
solemnity of mind to those with whom we associated. 
If this were done—if there was a largeheartedness 
among us, so that while we held with decision the 
opinions we believed to be true, and maintained our 
peculiarities, if peculiarities they were to be called, we 
yet never exaggerated their importance, and never con- 
temptuously judged our fellow men, but gave them the 
liberty which we claimed for ourselves, and appreciated 
wisdom and virtue, and devotedness, whenever we saw 


them—if with this superiority of character, as well as 
superior clearness of creed, we proceeded to our Masters 
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work in the land, He would never fail to bless us, (Ap- 
plause.) If possession of superior lighton one point led them 
to exaggerate the importance of it, so that the blessed 
Gospel faded in their view, and they lost that earnestness 
of soul which had prompted men whose theological creed 
was not so exact to work, and labour, and pray for the 
salvation of men, then their hands would crippled, 
and their work would fail. God would not bless those 
who did not honour Him; bat if honoured Him he 
believed they had advan which none others pos- 
sessed to proclaim the of Christ to the country at 
large. It was joyful to think of the numbers of villages 
which had been visited by the active members of their 
various Churches, conveying the simple Gospel of 
Christ where perhaps it would never otherwise be 
claimed. Yet when this had been done it was obvious 
that there were many districts in our land which no 
efforts could reach except = means of an organised body 
such as the Baptist Home Missionary Society. Churches 
were never self-existent—they did not originate them- 
selves—they must be planted by some evangelist or 
other, and all true evangelists were planted by Christ. 
But such men must be maintained. How could men 
go to villages and towns where the Gospel was not 
ed at all, or preached inadequately, unless their 
thren sustained them, and this could not be efficiently 
done except by means of a systematic agency, without 
which those openings which the providence of God pre- 
sented to us could not be adequately seized. If these 
men went on their work alone and unaided, they 
met with difficulties which they could not surmount; but 
when sustained by a society like the present, they were 
‘enabled to contend against and overcome them. The 
— — stated that * Churches, now independent and 
self-supporting, had found their origin in the labours of 
this society; and ninety-one missionaries and others were 
in whole or in part sustained by those exertions. What 
was our duty in regard to them? Surely, when they 
were 0 by the aristocracy, it might be, of the 
neighbourhood, by the Established clergy, and by all who 
possessed influence and power; when passion, prejudice, 
and enmity were combined against them, it was our duty 
to let them feel that they had our * in contending 
with these almost overwhelm ifficulties—our aid 
ought surely to be effective. he evangelist, when 
carrying the Gospel to the towns and villages, ought to 
feel that his physical wants were supplied, and his 
domestic comforts cared for, that he might give his whole 
work to the evangelisation of the neighbourhoods in which 
he preached. There was another thing which the society 
ought to do even more systematically than it had ever 
done. The ministers of the various Churches should 
successively visit the small towns and villages where the 
work had been commenved, so as to encourage the 
labourers in their toil, that the people might see that 
their pastor or their evangelist did not stand alone, but that 
there were many others who thought and felt with him, 
Such a systematic visitation he thought the society might 
well afford. Still more needful, however, was it to bear 
in mind the wants of those intelligent, moral, but irre- 
ligioua artisans who never entered into a — of worship 
—thoughtful reading men, willing to discuss, and able 
to reason. Let them be visited by such a brother as he 
who first addressed the meeting, and who, while he 
sketched the character of the work, so fully proved how 
well he was adapted for it. Let a number of Christian 
brethren be employed by the society for that express 
urpose, to address the workmen in public rooms and 
halle, to reason with them, to listen to their objections, 
and candidly weigh them, and answer them. Let them 
only go in charity, and faith, and patience, and without 
irritation argue with these men, and he belieyed that 
many of * Beg ows a om to the Gospel of a 
Applause. believed that a impression might 
2 ace of r feds 
who were hastening on to eternity—for whose welfare no 
efforts should be spared. A friend of his in Paris, who was 
strong fling of sympathy with theen, had beea brought 
strong g of s yw em, n t 
to the feet of Christ, and in eren 
been reasoning with so much success amon the 
Socialists as to win a very marked r and excite 
a deep interest in their minds, Indeed the priests so 
dreaded his influence on that class, for he was a tho 
Protestant, as to induce the Prefect of Police to forbid his 
meetings al er. Such a man as that could do incal- 
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ensuing. (The names of the committee were then read.) 


Mr. Barker seconded the resolution, which passed 
unanimously. 

The iction was then pronounced, and the proceed- 
ings terminated, 


BAPTIST IRISH SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of this socicty was held on 
Tuesday evening, in Finsbury Chapel; Joseru 
Tarrron, Esq., in the chair. 
The proceedings having been opened with singing 
and prayer, c 


| years ago I had the pleasure of presiding over an 


pro- | sion referred to has gone to his rest; members of the 


di the develo 


annual meeting of this society; and though the period 
that has elapsed has been comparatively brief, yet a very 
cursory glance at some of its more prominent events is 
suggestive of much matter for serious consideration 
and much motive for influential action. That period 
has witnessed many and great changes in respect to the 
sphere of our labours, and that which may be termed 
almost the domestic, or the home department of the 
administration of this society. In respect to the latter, 
the treasurer by whom I was supported on the occa- 


committee, some in all the power of their manhood, 
and others well stricken in years, have also been with- 
drawn from amongst us; many whom I then had the 
pleasure of addressing have ceased to meet with us in 
these earthly assemblies, and have become, we doubt 
not, members of the general assembly above. Though 
in the secretariat of this society, I am thankful to say, 
we have not to speak of the departed, yet the friend on 
my right is the fourth person who, during that 
time, has filled this important post. It is, however, 
I think, a matter for rejoicing and for devout 
thankfulness to God, that a succession has in each case 
been maintained, and that while some have fallen, 
others have been found to come forward to be, if we 
may use the gcriptural phrase, “baptised for the 
dead ;” while, if some have been led, in the provi- 
dence of God, to see it right to retire, others again 
have come forward to be as substitutes in the place of 
the living ; so that it can be said, that if some men 
have laboured, others have entered into their labours, 
And not for want of instrumentality has the cause 
been in any wise straitened. (Hear.) Then, in respect to 
Ireland, what great changes and events have transpired 

during the last eight years! We will not speak of 
political changes or events ; we are met to-night for 
spiritual purposes, (Hear, hear.) We would fain 
breathe an atmosphere untainted by the struggles of 
, and undisturbed by the clashings of differences 
in mere worldly opinions; and I should be the first 
to blame myself if, on reviewing the proceedings of 
this evening, I should feel that I had opened the door, 
in any measure, for the introduction of topics which, 
in my experience, though not a very long one, I have 
known frequently to mar, never to make, a religious 
anniversary. (Applause.) There have been, how- 
ever, and there are still, certain great social movements 
in the land, towards which our feelings and our efforts 
are directed, which may, and which probably will, tell 
largely upon Ireland’s future religious history. (Hear, 
hear.) There was, for instance, that terrible famine, 
when the angel of death stalked through the length 
and breadth of the land, and filled its cabins and its 
cots with “lamentation, and mourning, and woe.” 
And then came that terrible pestilence, to glean the 
fields already, alas! far too well — And then 
there set in that strange modern Exodus of a peeled, 
and stricken, and oppressed people, which is still con- 
tinuing to roll its deep tide towards the far woods of 
the West, and threatening to drain the very life-blood 
of the land away. (Hear, hear.) Truly dark and 
m ous do these dispensations seem, if viewed only 
in the light of human judgment. Why, we are ready 
to inquire, these additional bitter and sorrowful 
ingredients in a cup already so full of misery? (Hear, 
hear.) But, believing as we do, in the perfect 
rectitude of that lofty and supreme government, 
to whose sway the whole of the nations of the 
earth and all their destinies are subj —believ- 
ing, as we do, in the righteous equity of Him whose 
word has respect, both in prophetic foreshadowing and 
in historic narration, to islands of the sea, no less 
than to the mighty mainlands of earth—we are per- 
suaded that there are existing in them principles and 
elements of profound wisdom and of paternal benevo- 
lence, and that if taken in trust for a little while the 
mystery will be dissolved, the purpose unravelled, and 
thereof issue in ascriptions of glory 
and of praise unto our God. (Applause.) What if it 
should be found that when that perishable root upon 
which millions of our fellow-creatures were wont to 
depend for subsistence failed, there failed also the 
jesthood's boasted blessing to remove the deadly 
ight ? (Hear, hear.) What if, in the hour of dee 

distress, thousands salt tae af iments of eat 
b and, richer far, an untold amount of Eng- 


emigration 
away to a land where they can think, and breathe, and 
and act, in freedom, in the high concerns of 
ir souls, those whose intellects have been enslaved, 


The Cuarmman said: My Christian friends,—Eight 


behoves every one, especially in connexion with similar 
movements, to endeavour as far as possible to find out 
what the truth is; and I am constrained to believe, 
through the representations of disinterested persons, 
that amidst Sada of course, that is merely formal, a 
mere change from one Church to another, is in- 
deed a goodly rtion of sound conversion to God ; 
and though this belongs to another branch of Christ’s 
Church, shall we not rejoice therein ? 22 
“Nay, therein we do rejoice and will rejoice ;” 
and we will pray that in God’s good time 
we, too, may participate in some drops of a shower so 
blessed, and experience ourselves some similar season 
of “refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” 
(Applause. ) it ours, my friends, to go on, steadily 
sowing the seed of truth—pure, simple, evangelical 
truth—so hateful to the powers of ess, so precious 
to “the children of light — (hear, hear) —and be 
assured that the tares will not always prevail against the 
wheat, and that darkness will not always triumph over 
light, but that a time will come, when he who sowed 
in sadnegs shall reap in joy, and beneath a far greater 
outpouring of the Spirit of God, in the light of our 
blessed Master’s presence, the sheaves of the glorious 
harvest shall abundantly compensate for “the heat 
and the burden” and the much labour “ of the day.” 
(Applause.) The report which is about to be read to 
you will furnish you with all needful information 
respecting the state of the society. I feel, therefore, 
that I am relieved of any necessity of referring to it, 
further than to express thus publicly my gratitude to 
God and to the friends of the society, who have 
enabled us to realise one of the most pew ears 
in its history, (Hear, hear.) And I feel I should 
be doing injustice to my own feelings, and injustice to 
those who deserve, humanly speaking, to bear the palm, 
if I did not state tothis meeting my deliberate convic- 
tion that, under God, it is owing to the energies, the 
tact, the prudence, the admirable management, of the 
gentleman who, at the last anniversary, was introduced 
as the new secre of the society. (Applause.) I 
will now call upon Mr, Groser to read the report. 


The report stated, that the year began with a balance 
against the society of 1,828/, 4s. Id. Special contribu- 
tions for the liquidation of this debt had been received, 
amounting to 890/, 118. 4d., and the surplus of the 
general fund, 488“. 28. 2d., had reduced the debt by 
1,378. 138. 6d. The balance against the society at 
the present time was 449/, 10s, 7d.—a sum smaller 
than the balance against it for the last ten years. 
Efforts had been made to lessen the cost of collecting 
subscriptions, and a considerable saving had been thus 
effected. The agency in Ireland had been revised. 
The report then went on to speak of the continual 


emigration from Ireland depriving the society of the 
fruits of their labours ; but several blessed instances 
of encouragement were enumerated. In conclusion, 
the committee to remind their fellow believers 
that they need not be ashamed of the Gospel of Christ 
as though it were obsolete, or inadequate to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. It was the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believed, to whatever 
race he belonged, or in whatever prejudices he might 
have been nurtured, “ The foolishness of God” would 
be found to be “wiser than men.” “What can be 
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demand the loftiest eloquence of the mightiest of our 
blood is flowing, and to remove the cancerous mischief 
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and the practical wisdom, and the steady hand, of no 
every-day practitioner; to conyince the people of Ire- 
land what is not only necessary, but absolutely essen- 
tial, to their peace and prosperity, to bring them clearly 
to discern who are their real friends and who are their 
real foes, to tear up that moral upas which for cen- 
turies has struck its roots in their soul, and which has 

read a wide and almost universal withering and 


them the way of salvation 
Jesus Christ alone—to gnatc 
from the devouring flames, by the power 
Eternal Spiri 
and loudly call for the zealous efforts and 
the mage operations of the united Church. (Ap- 
plause.) d, Sir, in this high and holy enterprise 
you and the Christian friends now assembled, in con- 
nexion with kindred institutions, have long and nobly, 
and not without some good measure of success, par 
tiently and industriously, been egg ih and though 
there are difficulties in the way in the work to which 
our attention is more immediately called this evening— 
difficulties, perhaps, somewhat ar to the soil 
which your agents and our beloved brethren in 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ are labouring to clear and 
break up, and over with incorruptible seed, the 
Word of the living God, which abideth for ever—those 
antagonistic elements, mighty, and forbidding, and 
trying as they may be and are, are not, however, insu- 
perable. (Hear, hear.) They are to be they 
must be grappled with, and they can only be overcome 
by that m nimous prineiple which has power with 
God hi to prevail, (Hear, hear.) We know, Bir, 
that man everywhere is by nature a rebel against God; 
that his mind rises up in fearful hostility to our Lord 
Jesus Christ; that the wondrous tale of undeserved 
mercy, the surprising intelligence of infinite love, 
preached by the Gospel of salvation, excites and draws 
forth the enmity of every carnal mind; so that if that 
madness be tamed, if that obduracy be softened, if the 
wers of that mind be sanctified, and the love of that 
eart be won; if the individual be brought to listen 
with calmness and attention to the voice of the Son of 
— — to — + sag kingdom = God as a little 
ehild, there must 0 ion the exceeding 
greatness of the power of God. (Hear) But the agents 
of this society have not merely to contend against 
this universal prejudice—with the dense darkness of 
wilful ignorance which covers the human mind—nor 
have they simply to contend with a lifeless irreligion, 
nor with the sceptic or the infidel; the struggle 
to be maintained with a a of darker working 
and of a more subtle form. agents of this society, 
unquestionably, have been, and will be, sometimes 

upon to address the mere nominal 
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know, that amongst the people in the sister island 
there is a spirit of inquiry waking up, and that they are 
beginning to think and to reflect upon these things for 
themselves—that they are not so inaccessible by the 
messengers of truth and mercy as they once were, But 
the fearful power of a hungry priesthood has yet to be 
entirely broken ; and that abominable system which 
is Jreland’s curse, and the Irishman’s oppression, is yet 
to be, and will be, consumed by the spirit of the Lord's 
mouth, and destroyed by the brightness of His coming. 
( Applause.) What misgoverned Ireland wants su- 
premely is the good-will of Him that d welt in the bush, 
and all that ae and intended in the dew 
of Hermon—that dew which descended on the mountain 
of Zion—for “there the Lord commanded a blessing, 
even life for evermore.” (Hear, hear.) As a na- 
tion, Ireland is morally wounded and morally diseased ; 
but “ there is balm in Gilead, and there is a Physician 
there.” (Hear, hear.) The leaves of “the tree of 
life,” which stands in the streets of the city of God, 
and which yields fruit abundantly and constantly, are 
“for the upd of the 1 1 sod the 11 abe on 
tree powerfully applied, even to 0 
ween oat found to — A ail its healing virtue and 
its sanitive power. (Applanse.) Well was it said b 
one who, I question not, loved sincerely Ireland’s soil, 
and laboured anxiously in Ireland’s emancipation, 
and could, no doubt, weep over her captivity and her 
misery, that “her voice, like the moans of the winds 
in her far glens, is wild and sorrowful; and her story, 
unless it be of days long faded from her, is of fallen for- 
tunes and blighted hopes, If she has ceased to wear 
the manacle, with her emancipated hand she smites 
her own bosom, and mars her beauty. Her 
music is the dirge; or if her heart yield 
to a more cheerful touch, it is in an un- 
oman * with a a ( a 1 
bespeaks only despairing love.“ pplause. 

that pana’ of —— and love, to which — * — 
tion refers the glorious l of the blessed God 
attended by His own power, is sufficient to dispel her 
gloom, to wipe her tears, and to put a new song into 
her mouth, even praise unto our God.“ (Applause.) 
Sir, I am satisfied with this meeting; it is no matter 
of question or debate—we are all agreed that the best 
remedy for the miseries of Ireland is the ious 
Word of God, in its simplicity, in its power, and in 
its purity. The Gospel is the remedy—carried there 
by men full of faith and the Holy Ghost, and preached 
to the people, and received by them, not in word 
only, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power,” 
it will pour the balm into her bleeding heart, will place 
the ornament of 7 upon her heaving bosom, and 
fix the crown of glory upon her dishevelled brow, 
will melt her wildest cries into sacred son 
sanctify the i 
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has set in 1 
There may, perhaps, be some relief to your mind in 
the reflection, that the seed which th 


connected with this society 


this society, to find that the accumulating and 

embarrassing debt has been so far diminished. I could 

have wished that it was now altogether and for ever 

gone. (Hear, hear.) Still, we have reason to rejoice 
80 


the friends of the Redeemer to co-operate in the sup- 

of the society. (Hear, hear.) But we must not 
forget to whom we ate inden for all dha is bright 

promising, and to whom we must look for all 
future suecess and for all real prosperity at home and 
abroad. and waters, God bestows the 
blessing ; wings 
the arrow, 7 
mies, hereby ; 
and He claims making 
i i never be 
controverted —“ er, but 


involved, and the great Jehovah shall look dow 
our world, and it “good,” yea, “ 


” then shall “the morning stars” again “ sin 
— Fg od the sons of God shout aloud for joy. 
(Applause.) 


to be, that religion is an individual affair. That it 
does not consist in any ecclesiastical organisation, how- 
ever complete, or in the association of man together in 
Church alliance, That the blessings of His grace 
are bestowed by God upon the unit, not the 
aggregate; upon the individual, nat on the mass, 
The principle of individualism in religion was that 
which the Papists had ever endeavoured to crush. 
As Protestants, we held, as the seeret of our strength, 
that organisation could only discipline and apply the 
* and power which individual convictions had 
first developed, This principle we hold to have been 
one of the most im and prolific of those which 
our Lord taught, any man anywhere might come 
direct and alone to God, and with simple faith com- 
mit himself to His loving guidance—in secret in his 
closet, kneeling on the sod, in the great temple 
of the universe, or in the a . multitudes 
or alone, he might come, and offer true worship; he 
must come as a solitary isolated unit into the Divine 
presence, and hold direct individual communings with 
the Father of his spirit, This strong conviction of the 
presence of God with each one of them it was, which 
éustained the Primitive Ohurch in their arduous con- 
flict--each acted as full in his Taskmaster’s eye; 
and, sustained by it, one could a thousand, and two 
put 10,000 to it was which nerved tho Re- 
formers and the in their struggles for religious 
and civil liberty; and this must still be our 22 of 
action, Here we eame into collision with political 
agitators, who affirmed that national was 
to be wrought out by political changes and social reforms 
alone; but the strength of a chain depended upon the 
strength of each link, and the stability of a building 
could not be greater than the stability of the materials 
of which it was composed, He w be a very incom- 
petent mechanic who, when the links of his chain were 
unsound, satisiied himself with coiling it into new 
forms; and he would be a very incom architect 
who dwelt upon the accuracy of his iple of con- 


struction and the strength of his cement, while the 
materials crumbled beneath his touch, But into this 

itical agitation there had been another element 
uced in Ireland ; joi 


tyrants—now came demagogues, 
up the passions of their people, and ipitatin 


into blind but fierce hostility ; but f 
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Catholics of Spain, Portugal, and France, had sunk, 
and were still sinking, and were now even in a more 
impoverished and degraded position than the mother 
country ; whilst the United States had risen, and were 
now rising, to a high position in the world. But 
look a little more closely. One portion of the 
United States was peopled by England and Holland, 
and was still Protestant; the other portion was 
peopled by France and Spain, and was \still Catholic. 
The southern portion, Louisiana, was declining, the 
population of those Catholic States was going down— 
they were not advancing at all; whilst the northern 
States, under the self-same government, with the same 
laws, the same President, the same House of Assembly, 
were rising in an unprecedented ratio. (Hear, hear.) 
But we have other instances nearer home. At the 
period of the Reformation there were two portions of 
Great Britain—Scotland and Ireland. Scotland was 
a dreary barren waste, peopled * elans, the barrenness 
of whose soil, and the severity of whose elimate, seemed 
to condemn them to poverty. Ireland 
was one of the most pro¢uctive countries in 
the whole world, fertile almost beyond description; with 
all the resources of national wealth in unsurpassed 
— on the high road of the commerce of 
rope and America; with her water power sufficient 
to turn all the machinery of Europe; her harbours able 
to shelter from every wind that blows all the fleets of 
the world; her bays swarming with fish; her coasts in- 
dented with estuaries; her soil so intersected with na- 
vigable rivers, that ships of 500 tons burden could 
sail into the very heart of the country; and 
on the testimony of competent witnesses it had 
been shown that there was no part of the Irish 
soil more than thirty miles distant from a port. 
When we saw such an island as this possessed by the 
ardent, generous, and noble Irish, we should say, 
“ What could prevent this nation from rising to great 
and unsurpassed dignity and wealth ?” Yet what did 
we see? Why that Scotland, the barren, sterile, 
waste, being Protestant, had risen to an equality 
with England in wealth, power, and political influence, 
insomuch that throughout the world the name Scotch- 
man was considered as equivalent to that of a man 
well to do in the world—(hear)—whereas Ireland was 
sinking deeper and deeper, so that those who came 
from all the other nations in the world stood aghast at 
the terrible misery and wretchedness which they 
beheld. Prepared as he was by descriptions of Ireland 
and her inhabitants, yet he was startled in the extreme 
when he‘ witnessed with his own eyes the terrible con- 
trast between the rich and luxurious nature of her 
climate and soil, and the deep poverty and misery of 
her sons. Thus had Catholicism always proved itself 
fatal to national prosperity, while Protestantism had 
everywhere wrought national well-being and elevation. 
Seen) They were not solitary cases that 
he mentioned ; the fact was universal, and could 
never be di . When, then, we saw the almost 
misery of Ireland, we could not but express 
and feel a deep and thorough sympathy with the senti- 
ment of the resolution. Ireland had, indeed, peculiar 
claims upon our sympathy. In the apd sings it was 
an integral part of our own empire ; destinies 
were inextricably involved with our own. In the body 
politic, when one member suffered of course all must 
suffer. (Hear.) They had been reminded of the say- 
ing of a departed and lamented statesman, that Ireland 
was 


each succeeding from that, precisel 

the same language had been a * — 
cerning that country. Edmund Spencer and Lord 
Chancellor Bacon used the same language respecting 
it which we use at the present day. Spencer, on his 
return from being Secretary to the Governor in Ireland, 
wrote a history of the Government of which he had 
formed a part, and stated his feelings as to the right 
course to be pursued with Irelarid. He exhausted the 
English language in straining after words which could 
express its fertility; and then, after describing the 
misery and wretchedness of its inhabitants, he said: 
“ All that has been done for this unhappy country, 
though dictated by the wisest counsels On | the most 
beneficent designs, has been nothing for the better but 
so much for the worse. Whether it be that there is 
some fearful curse which rests upon it, or whether it be 
by some unhappy chance, or whether it be designed 
by Providence as a millstone to be hung about our 
necks to drown us in the depths of the sea, is not to be 
known, but is much to be feared.” (Hear, hear.) 
Lord Chancellor Bacon also used similar language in 
reference to Ireland in his day. The Irish had an 
undoubted claim upon us, inasmuch as they were our 


brethren. It was their boast that they had been asso- 


ciated with us in all our glories and triumphs, and in 
the gathering of our imperishable laurels. In every 
Pantheon of our great men Irishmen must be present. 
A renegade statesman had indeed branded them as 
“ aliens, aliens in blood, in language, and in religion ;” 
but the universal voice of England rejected the allega- 
tion. In every department of literature, science, and 
art they had been connected with us, in noble rivalry, 
in fraternal emulation. In those victories, at once our 
glory and our disgrace, by which our empire has been 
extended and our power consolidated, they poured out 
their blood like water ; and the great captain of his 
age, who arrested and rolled back the tide of European 
conquest and led on our united hosts to victory, 
was claimed by Ireland as a son. Should, 
then, a country which had been, and still was, so 
closely linked with us, be neglected by their own 
brethren ? If once the Gospel was fairly introduced 
into Ireland, he believed it would be one of the wisest, 
soberest, and most Christian nations in the world ; 
and it was alike our duty and our interest to hasten for- 
ward so happy a consummation. ‘The reverend gen- 
tleman concluded by an eloquent appeal on behalf of 
the society. 


The resolution was then put to the meeting, and | 
passed unanimously. 

The doxology heving been sung by the meeting, 
the usual collection was made, after which 


The Rev. B. C. Youne (of Cork) proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 


That this meeting, having heard with pleasure the list of 
officers and committee appointed yesterday at the private meeting 
of subscribers, cherishes a lively hope that the gentlemen who 
have undertaken the management of the society’s affairs for the 
ensuing year will be sustained by the confidence of their consti- 
tuents at large, and that they will be supplied speedily with funds 
sufficiently ample to enable them te discharge the remainder of 
the debt, and enlarge their operations in a manner in some 
degree corresponding with the importance of Ireland asa field 
for missionary labour. 


He said he felt some trepidation in appearing before a 
London audience, and the more so as his topic was 
Ireland. Politicians, philanthropists, and Christians, 
had been puzzled with Ireland. Members of com- 
mittees and even residents in the place had diligently 
prosecuted their inquiries, in order that they might un- 
derstand that country, and yet had often failed in ac- 
complishing their object. (Hear.) The resolution he 
had to propose expressed satisfaction that certain gen- 
tlemen had been appointed as officers of the society, 
and asked the meeting to pledge themselves to greater 
effort in the cause of Ireland. To be convinced that 
Ireland was an important field of labour, and to pledge 
‘themselves to increased exertion in that field, were 


quite different matters. (Hear, hear.) He was 
glad, however, to find that an increased in- 
terest was being felt in this cause. While seek- 
ing subscriptions in some of the large towns of 
England, he had endeavoured to ascertain the state of 
feeling in reference to the society, and he was glad to 
find that there was generally a rising interest in its 
favour. Some few, however, to whom he had applied, 
shrugged their shoulders when they heard Ireland 
pleaded for, and pretty clearly intimated, if not in so 
many words, that that country had disappointed their 
hopes. As he had come from Ireland, and as a prac- 
tical resolution had been put into his hands in con- 
sequence of that fact, it would perhaps be expected 
that he should say something as to the state of things 
in that country. Many people had expressed their 
surprise at the smallness of some of the Irish congre- 
gations, and had come to the conclusion that the labours 
of the society had not been much blessed ; and some 
had gone so far as to think that we should give up 
Ireland as a field of labour altogether, seeing that it 
did not yield such apparent and gratifying results as 
some other fields. Now if he were to go back to the 
early Churches in England some two centuries ago, 
many of them would be found to be very small; and yet 
large and important Churches had arisen out of them, 
teaching us never to despise “ the day of small things.” 
The Irish congregations, however, had been very 
considerably thinned by emigration — a circum- 
stance which he considered a sufficient reply 
to any discouraging observations which might 
be made. But he thought it was a false con- 
clusion to which many persons came, that because 
a thing did not show avy great present result, therefore 
it was a failure. Who did not know that there was a 
great work going on now that was not apparent? 
When Jerome, and Huss, and some of the early re- 
formers lived, they were greatly op ; and soon 
after they were put to death, it was publicly announced 
that all opposition had ceased. A few years after- 
wards Luther arose, and planted his celebrated 
“Thesis” on the church doors, going forth in 
his giant might, and bringing thousands to listen 
to, and receive, his doctrines. But did any one 
suppose that he rose up and acted indepen- 
dently of all those who before him— 
that he went forth single-handed to the work? Had 
the labours of Wickliffe, and Jerome, and Huss, 
nothing to do with the glorious results which were 
brought about by means of Luther? (Hear.) The 
seed had been lying beneath the surface of the ground, 
and when Luther arose it germinated and bore fruit. 
The Reformation presented truths to those minds that 
had been agitated about them before. (Hear, hear.) He 
was glad to think there were other labourers for Christ 
in Ireland besides those connected with the Baptist 
society. When he saw others successful, he looked upon 
their success as his own, for it all belonged to Jesus. 
He was anxious that the number of the saved should 
be increased; but he could not conceal from himself 
the fact that while some systems in Ireland were 
successful in bringing men out of the apostacy, there 
yet lurked in some of those systems evils which might 
again bring darkness upon the minds of those who were 
brought out of that darkness. He rejoiced, then, to 
think that there was a society which exhibited the 
simple Gospel truth to the le who now 

it not. It ought not to be forgotten that the agents of 
the society were labouring in a country where they 
were surrounded by influences which were not brought 
to bear upon people's minds in this country. The 
people were living under a fearful spiritual tyranny. 
The priesthood was most despotic, and kept the 


people in fetters of ignorance and superstitition. 


They.were almost worshipped by the inhabitants, and 
they were believed to be endowed with some super- 
natural power in consequence of their supposed apos- 
tolical succession. Now, speaking of apostolical suc- 
cession, he thought the doctrine of the Tartars was the 
best kind of succession after all. Among them, when 
a priest died he was buried ; his ashes were carefully 
preserved, and the man who succeeded him had to 
mix a certain quantity of them in water, which he had 
to drink. Thus he went on in his work day after 


day, until he had drunk his predecessor right up.] press 


(Laughter.) He was glad to find, however, that the 
priests were losing their influence in Ireland ; and in 


that circumstance he saw great hope for the country. 


He would rather the priests should lose their influence 
than see many converts to Protestantism ; for when 
their influence was lost it would be an easy matter to 
gather the people into the Protestant congregations, 
and, by the grace of God, into their Churches. When 
these people left their priests, their minds were a perfect 
vacuum ; and that was a fine state in which to find the 
mind of a Roman Catholic. He became disgusted with 
Popery, shut all such nonsense out of his head, and 
was ready to receive the instruction that might be 
afforded him. The condition of the “ godless 
colleges,” as they were called, was another proof of 
the diminished influence possessed 1 the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy over the people. e priests had 
said to many nts that they must not send their 
children to such places to mix with children of dif- 
ferent creeds ; but they did not heed their warnings, 
and sent their children notwithstanding; and he had been 
told, in regard to one of these colleges, that the numbers 
in attendance were steadily increasing. It was only 
natural to expect that the efforts of this and similar 
societies would be looked upon with much dislike by 
the priests, A school had lately been estab- 
lished in Cork, and it had been denounced by the 
priests, who told the parents that in sending their 
children to the school they sent them to the devil. 
Still, however, the children came. There was a 
little diminution in the number attending for 


a time, but they very speedily increased. The 


priests on several occasions stood at the door of the 
school intimidating the children, He once saw a man 
taking away three of them, and one of these children, 
looking round at him (Mr. Young) said, “I will soon 
be back again, never fear;” and he was > ge as his 
word. The influence that the agents of this society 
were exerting in Ireland was of the most salutary kind. 
But something more must yet be done for that country 
than had hitherto been effected. Would they allow 
their agents to be placed in the midst of men deter- 
miged to crush them and using every kind of influence 
to put them down, to stand single-handed in the 
hattle ? or would they send others over to help them? 
Whatever they did they must do it well and thoroughly. 
If they did not support the mission well, there was only 
one other alternative—that of giving it up entirely. 

The Rev. N. HArcROrr said, he remembered the say- 
ing of an Irishman that he had discovered another 
beatitude, which was: Blessed is the man that maketh 
a short s to which a blessing was annexed, “and 
he shall be asked to speak again.” (Laughter.) He 
would, therefore, content himself by simply saying that 
he very cordially seconded the resolution. 

On the motion of E. B. UnpERHILL, Esq., a vote of 
thanks was unanimously accorded to the chairman, 
who briefly acknowledged it. 

The benediction having been pronounced, the meet- 
ing separated. 


BIBLE TRANSLATION SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this society was held in New 
Park-street Chapel on Wednesday evening; G. T. 
Kemp, Esq., in the chair. 

The proceedings having been commenced in the 
usual manner, 

The CHAN said: Although the assembly was not 
very numerous, the society was surrounded with a 
band of faithful supporters. It was engaged in a work 
unobtrusive, but most important. He hoped the num- 
ber of its friends would be much extended, as the work 
was one of great magnitude, and it was only by inces- 
sant labour that perfection, or even faithfulness, in the 
translations of the Bible could be hoped to be attained. 

Dr. STEANE then read the report, which stated that 


in the Bengalee language the revision of the Old Tes- 
tament had been completed, and a new edition carried 
through the press. On this work great labour had been 
bestowed, and no effort or cost had been spared to im- 
prove the translation wherever it appeared defective or 
capable of improvement. Of this edition 4,500 copies 
had been printed, of which 2,000 copies were appro- 
priated, at their request, to the use of the Calcutta 
Auxiliary to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The New Testament in Bengalee had been revised to 
the end of the First Epistle of Peter, and 2 to the 
5th chapter of Romans. The New Testament in 
Sanscrit, which had been entirely rewritten from 
the middle of Romans to the end, was completed in 
October. In the Sanscrit Old Testament the progress 
had been slow, as correctness was considered of far 
greater importance than rapidity in the execution of 
the work. In the Hindustanee the edition of the New 
Testament in the Arabic character, was completed, 
and that in the Roman character was advancing. The 
distribution last year in the various 2 
amounted to 32,821 copies. The committee 

voted 1, 400l. towards the work, being 100/. more than 
last year. Among the receipts of the year was a do- 
nation from a friend of the society, who desired to 
have it acknowledged in the following terms: “From 


a plain Scotsman, on the completion of his seventieth 


year, who, in this case, is his own executor, and who 
begs to recommend others to take this pleasure in all 
cases, when they can do so without serious incon- 
venience to themselves.” The committee had also re- 
ceived 200/. from W. B. Gurney, Esq., “from a fund 
placed at his disposal by the late Mrs. Priestly.” The 
distributions of the society from the commencement of 
1847 to 1851 amounted to 222,769, which, added to 
those previously sent into circulation, made a total of 
609,906 copies of the Word of God, or of larger or 
smaller portions of it, issued from the Baptist mission 

to the end of 1851. Of the 222,769 distri- 
buted during the last five years, 155,684 were in 
Bengalee; 26,138 in Hindustanee; 28,067 in Hindee; 
8,715 in Sanscrit; and 3,025 in Persian. The expen- 
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diture for the year had been 1,8761, and the receipts, What would have been the state of our land if the {i 
1,828/.; leaving a balance of 58/. due to the treasurer. | Bible had not been translated into our language? 

The Rev. Mr, Antuur, of Edinburgh, in moving That * — 4. — 828 * I. „ 
the adoption of the report, said; It must be a source of ä bat it had burst its ad it should 
unmingled satisfaction and delight, that such an im- never be bound again by the art or the chieanery of 
mense number of copies of the Word of God had been | man, i 0) The, yp of this aay 2 
issued from the Calcutta press, and been distributed much connected with missionary enterprise ; bu 
among the heathen, The principle on which the the value of the exertions of missionaries was 


society proceeded in conveying the mind of the Divine nf 4244 of 2 „ God 2 — 2 from ecclesiastical writers, I was ohvions, then, 


om 8. could not substitute 

oracles as existing in the original languages, to the| often overlooked, ‘These men bad a moat arduous and | jfthey Lelioyed thet the won “bento 
vernacular tongues of mankind, could not fail to com- nsible duty to perform; and they deserved in the d 

mend itself to the enlightened regard of every one | highest d the we and support of Chris- 
who trembled at the Word of God. It was necessary | tians in this country. lause.) 


App 
in promulgating the will of God to man, that every 
term in the original language should have its appro- . Ta B W. Watrene seconded the resolution. 
priate 


translated from deference to human anthority or lon a Baptist, but as a disciple of Christ. There was a 


established usage—so that all who received the Bible ben, chat a revelation of God's Word should be 


might be arte to have it in ita genuine form, and thus|fis"toniion, “Wieee the ‘ible’ yas not received, 
to n in their own tongue to the wonderful works of ignorance, wretchedness, and sin prevailed ; and in 
God. ‘Tho great battle between truth and every form proportion as men embraced it, and carried out its pre- 
of error which was being fought at the present day, cepta, in that proportion they advanced in wise legi 
could only be successfully contested p Day of the lation, in all the arts and handicrafts of domestic fife, 
pure Word of God, 1 W 28 and in the various branches of science and literature. 
of all licht an Pi * There was a time when our own country was deep in 
was endeavouring again to gain ascendancy in| moral debasement, when superstition and guilt ruled 
this island, and by the free circulation of the Word | over the people. The Bible alone had chased away 
of God could he alone be overthrown— not by vitupera- the darkness, and spread an effulgent light over the 
tion and uncharitable abuse. It might justly excite the land, The very fact that man had a Bible was an ar- 
Bondi nd Phang fleet a0 long diatingulsliad be the | Gument which he could not set aside why he should 
Britain should have been so long distinguished by the | make known the truths it contained. (Hear.) It was 
Sovereign Lord of the universe by the possession of the | of the utmost importance always to have a standard of 
inestimable hoon of the oracles of God. There was, peal, human opi being shifting and uncertain. 
however, a degree of responsibility connected with this | IP the people had not the Bible in their own ton 
privilege which no human imagination could fathom. | together with the privilege of perusing it when they 
To the oa ge sar wa 8 Gospel 144 pleased, they might be ed away by the vagary of 
* e have received; y give.” To us ; : , 

e. 4 41 in the riches of His grace, having, h Overy enthusiast, and the trick of every cunning knave 


13 


1 f ho might the right of being the instructor of chat 
infinitely rich, for our sakes become poor ; thus tech- mankind, "The lenportenas .- Bibles in deserved the 


ing us to inhale the same spirit of beneficence, and. D : 
looking abroad upon the dark and miserable portions | as à means, especially, of preparing 4 the 1 2 
Hoag dritten Wand. che Volg that counded eng ies of succeeding ages. It had been said that 4 side who he 2 thelr 

conveyed in the written Word—the voice that sound W By 1 
from ‘Calvary: Lock unto me all ye ends of the great deal of labour and money had been expended in ns, Baptists could 


; India to very little purpose, seeing that the great |“ wash,” they could not, on the other hand, 
earth, and be ye saved; for Lam God, and besides me oan pe d word “immerse.” P 227 
there is no Saviour.” (Applause.) He entreated the masses of the people were still living under the error of Some Paedobaptists 


Fee 
a} 


5 
F 


present 
N : superstition and the practice of sin, It was, however, | day, as he had said, held that the word really did mean 
er K to be more energetic, more liberal, and utterly impossible to estimate the magnitude of the | to immerse.” Dr. Halley said it meant to cover with 
prayerful in the cause of the society, resting assured | vork which had been accomplished, for very much | water somehow, either by immersion or effusion; and 
that their labour would not be in vain in the Lord. had been done in way of preparation for à vast deal | Mr. Wilson, who had written a work, which was con- 
The Rev. J. Stent, of Hastings, seconded the reso- more. In all great movements the work of preparation | sidered to be very unanswerable, had given it the 
lution, He said: The title of the society strongly | was the greatest work of all. (Hear, hear.) same meaning; while Mr. Godwin said, that it was 
1 The motion passed unanimously. much than to dip, that it was so strong a 
commended itself to every one who was interested y K — 14 t to the till the 
in the circulation of the Word of God in distant lands,| The Rev. Mr. Russext, in moving the appointment — — 1 ware 
A translation, he conceived, was a dogmatic appeal to | , the committee and officers for the ensuing year, —— 
f said he had been for some time in India, and had oſten 
the person into whose hands it came ; and the power of | visited the press in Calcutta. He had travelled through 
the appeal, the attention which it had a right to receive, | the country, ond if he could describe in detail the re- 
of course depended upon the character of the transla- | sults of circulation of the Scriptures from that 
tion itself, A “ free translation” was hardly a correct | press, they would be most gratifying to all the 
expression. A translation was the transference of the | porters of the society. The ors were men of a 
words of a given language into some other language, | devout spirit and of indefatigable activity, and stood in 
as directly, literally, and accurately, word for word, | the hi rank for erudition. He believed it was | translation, 
eier to find men in whom they could more | du 
was possible for language to represent it. If there | thoroughly rely for i ty mat Gok 
was some word not translated, but transferred, and we | desire to render the pe one 
asked the reason why, we should have one of two an- Ore Us, 
swers—either that was no word in the language | department, 2 


1 


which could properly convey the idea of the original, deeply the awful 
or that it was not decided as to which of two words in | him. Some faults 


E 


opened up ground for questioning the character of the pores fo 

whole book. “If you differ here.” it may be asked, but was 

+ low Ao eaxteneay thas wom bone ton Mabel bo oes — H 

— yas in which you have come to an agreement ?” ag he * 
thus a spirit of scepticism was en There - 

ought to be no room for questioning the authority of the a because 

book ; and if we presented it to the multitudes of man- 

kind actually and fairly translated into their own | the exact 

tongues, we should be taking away one ground whereon should 


F 


the infidel rested his doubts and his scepticisms, What 
was our duty with regard to the Bible? To scatter it 
abroad wide and far; to put it into the hands of the ‘ , 

men who denied it ; to it wherever we could ; | he had certainly considered, and with that he 


L 
rk 
if 


and every deposit of the would be a seed of life | not but concur. It was possible that some might be asked 
which should spring up and bear fruit that would re- present under similar circumstances with himself, 
dound to the praise and glory of God. (Applause.) not | self upon 


! 
i 


The Rev. 8. Dowson moved : : 1 8 


That this meeting contemplates with devout thankfulness the iety was based, the translation 
r eee wilh he i b. Free 2 d. e ded all to e 
„ 2FbFCC0C0000 00 f i Word | us 8 man of great 
greatest moment that the society should be vigorously sustained. err . 

He said he perfectly agreed with the statement of the i ies could under- | With 

chairman respecting the unobtrusiveness and usefulness | stand. they came | YY 

of the society. He had watched it from its cradle, according to their views they | 0 

and had taken 9 deep interest in its welfare, and he 2 — 

was glad to think that from the period of its birth to the British and 

the present time it had never been forsaken, but had the 

been liberally sustained. He believed the conviction of ; and | culating, 

the value of the Word of God was daily increasing in | i word gm. 

this country ; as an instance of which he might mention authorised Ne } 
that at a recent sale of the library of a departed brother This and | 
connected with the Baptist denomination in the north you | word “immerse, 


2 a of Tyndale’s Testament was pur- 


as the other. 
for 116“. 1 (Hear.) If we discarded or under- signifies} Dr. Sreane here 
valued the Bible, what other resource had we ? the use of poe ont Pee 
Was the Christian a pilgrim? This was his requested to 1 


map and his guide. Did Christian desire true 
wealth? This book contained real riches; its mer- 
chandise was better than the merchandise of silver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold. It was the bread 
of life to the spiritually hungry, and the sword of the lite 0 
spirit for the soldiers of the —and he wi all ; in 5 reg showed that it me 

other swords were sheathed but this. (Hear, hear.) was its signification 
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THE BAPTIST UNION. = 
The Fortieth Annual Session of the Baptist Union 
was held at the Mission-house, London, on Friday, 
April 23rd. The attendance was not very numerous; 
but the leading London ministers, and a considerable 
number from the country, were present, besides seve- 
ral lay gentlemen of respectability, Shortly after ten 
o’clock the session was introduced by singing and 
prayer, after which the introductory discourse was 


delivered by the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D, LL. D., the 
Chairman of the day, ; 


Dr. Cox’s address was long, able, and interesting, 
but our space will not allow of more chan its leading 
features being indicated. He stated that the object 
of his address was to assist them in endeavouring to 
appreciate their duty in relation to their religious 

ofessions and te—the scope of which might 

expressed — 5 by the phrase, The demands 
of the age.“ On the first head— Demands which 
ought not to be granted —the Rev. Doctor pro- 
ceeded to speak on what he designated “a rational 
theology—a form of scepticism — into the 
community under the name of religion.“ 
1 Far yo it from 4 (he said) to gen cc tay ac Pa 
— against flippancy, crudity, an atism. 
e would treat with kindness the errors of 12 
mind; but an impiety that aims, by its ingenuities, to 
subvert the foundations of faith, and to set up a school 
of wisdom on the tomb of revelation, awakens very dif- 
ferent emotions. We are asked to question the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures,—and even the character of 
inspiration itself. We must dismiss our ordinary notions. 
We must admit that it was in no sense necessary to in- 
spire mere history or chronology, any more than mere 
common words. In admitting that the narratives, dis- 
courses, and poetry of the Bible ake materially of 
the peculiarities of the human mind which furnishes 
them—that the perspicuity observable in one, and the 
= phage — of another, oe 20 —.— 
stic o respective writers, as naturally possess 
of or devoid of imagination, or other — of intelli · 
gence, we are required to concede, that the point where 
reason terminates and inspiration begins is not discern- 
ible, and that we are able to conceive of supernatural 
influence. 

To such objections the answer is, that we plead for 
direct inspiration, when inspiration was necessary, that 
is, when the revelation of principles lay beyond the 
reach of human reason, when the enforcements of duty 

lay beyond the sphere of human authority, and when the 
disclosure of future events lay 1 1 the power of 
human foresight or conjecture. We plead, therefore, 
for the inspiration of thoughts, and maintain also a 
superintendent or directing inspiration which should 
prevent all error, while admitting of great diversity in 
the communication. hether we adopt or not the 
of an absolute verbal inspiration, does not, in 
our judgment, affect the general doctrine; because, 
while language not only allows of the use of a variety of 
words, and of synonyms of words, no one word can be 
under a Divine influence which does not convey 


„ and 


— aod we through Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac 


The tendency to rationalizing also appears in a de- 
sire to explain away the strictly supernatural cha- 
racter of the miracles of Scripture. A further demand 
a Mgr aN onc, ty Ma i 
thought een 
w 


talent.“ 

PO vig te is 1 — r and the highest oan. of 

t, urposes 0 Christian ministry. But 
what is that leber In what does it consist, and in 
what should it be ht? It is the talent “ rightly to 
divide the word of truth —to h the gospel clearly 
and perspicuously, earnestly, humbly, with tion 
and i to the mass of mankind—the t to 


the common peop Apostle expresses 
it, to minister godly edif which is in faith,” and 
to“ speak the things which sound doctrine ” 
—the talent to be *‘ blameless as the stewards of God,” 
and to bold fast the faithful word.” The people in 
our churches will frequently, if not commonly, have in 


the end what they generally use the rising 
ministry will shape itself to their views; but, on the 
other hand, a we ministry will 


tend to constitute a 


could not grant. Under the 
second head Dr. Cox insisted u 


tial character of 


holy love. If we cannot all connect 
ourselves with the actual 


tion of an Evan- 


fagesioes tamas of| 


of The rev. Dr.’s address was listened to with close 


tained without compromise, will materially promote an 
increased union among ourselves. 


The next requirement which should be enforced 
was—‘'a determined adherence to the principles of 
Protestantism, and an explicit avowal of them, in 
opposition to Popish dogmas. 

An objection has been taken to coalescing with those 
who do not go the whole length of our avowed princi- 
ples in the ition to Popery. It has been argued, 
that we should not only oppose Popery, but if we are to 
do so consistenfly and effectively, oppose it on the 
ground of its exercise of State power in enforcing reli- 
gion, as well as on that of the folly of its superstitions, 
and the falsehood of its doctrines. This is granted, and 
the carrying out to the utmost the principles we hold 
dear is an imperative duty. But while we are individu- 
ally prepared to take up many positions of hostility 
against the great evil, what should hinder our co-opera- 
tion and coalescence with those who, though unprepared 
to adopt all our principles of action, are nevertheless 
ready, upon their own, to join for the advancement of 
our common object? Neither they nor we compromise 
anything by co-operation. They fight with one sword, 
we with two. Let each be free to use his own chosen 
weapon, so that all may engage in the warfare, as all 
will assuredly at last sing together the song of victory. 


But while opposing Popery, he thought the present 
was a period in which the interests of Dissent 
ought to be carefully sustained: 


Protestantism appeals against the corruptions of re- 
ligion in respect to some vital doctrines; but Dissent 
levels the axe at the root of the tree, by appealing 
against all ecclesiastical impositions, by insisting on the 
sole authority of Christ in whatever belongs to religion ; 
and by demanding the separation of the spiritual ele- 
ments from the secular—of the Church from the State. 
The union of these has originated the hideous doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, which has filled the land with 
a nominal, to the detriment of a real religion; kindled 
antipathies without end, and produced ignorance without 
measure; created a priesthood, when Christ appointed 
a ministry; and constituted an Establishment which 
has too often revelled in fines imprisonments and confis- 
cations, To the Baptists, it has been truly said, belongs 
the honour of first asserting in thie land, and of esta- 
blishing on the immutable basis of just argument and 
Scripture rule, the right of every man to worship God 
as conscience dictates, in submission only to divine com- 
mand; and on the Baptists, especially, it is incumbent, 
in this age of ecclesiastical falsifications, to carry out 
their primary principle to its utmost point, by resisting 
the interference of human legislation in matters of re- 
ligion. 

„A well-instructed ministry,“ and “clear and bold 
enunciation of evangelical truth,“ were the next de- 
mands of the age, which were illustrated and en- 
forced. Then followed “ the spiritual instruction of 
the masses of the people, not only by ministerial, 
but by an active lay ageney.“ Under this head the 
speaker said :— 


The most formidable fact is, that they (the masses) 
pertinaciously hold the opinion, that those of a higher 
grade, as well as those who sustain the ministerial cha- 
racter, do not sympathize with them, either in respect to 
their political or moral condition. What, then, is to be 
done? Are we to become politicians, and the leaders of 
vulgar clamour, in order to gain them to the gospel ; or 
should we enter the arena of controversy in their Sab- 
batic resorts, with their bold and often acute disputants, 
in order to secure a victory in argument? Neither, as 
I would humbly suggest, the one nor the other. On all 
proper occasions, it becomes us to be the advocates of 
civil freedom, that the masses may understand we do 
feel for their wants, and are willing to promote their 
temporal interests; and to every man that asks the 
reason of the hope that is in us, we should be ready to 
ive it. But the way to advance the gospel among them 
is not by systematic debate, which rarely issues in a 
beneficial result; but by cherishing a kindly intercourse, 
evincing a benevolent temper, wing them that the 
power of truth alone over our own minds impels to the 
effort to seek their conversion to God, and declaring the 
truth to them in connexion with the distribution of 
Bibles and tracts, whether they will hear, or whether 
they will forbear, and declaring it, without official pre- 
tence, simply, pointedly, perseveringly, and with con- 
versational familiarity; for in this manner we make use 


and which he has promised to bless to the salvation of 
men. He who cannot preach may teach, which is but a 
modification of preaching; and he who cannot teach 
may distribute tracts and pray. Can it be questioned, 
that if Christian people generally would mingle more 
with the multitude. and show them, if I may so express 
it, the heart of Christianity, powerful and beneficial 
effects would be produced, and that influence thus se- 
cured would confer incalculable blessings directly upon 
the masses, and reflexly on the Church ? 


After dwelling u 
Schools, and of those who teach in them “ being 
characterized by a decided and avowed piety, Dr. 
Cox proceeded to the last branch of his subject— 
Both the Christian and the Infidel would demand 
the reconciliation of science and revelation.” In 
discussing this point, he referred to the eminent 
labours of Dr. ers and Dr. Pye Smith, the 


one in Astronomy, the other Geology, 
with revelation. concluded as follows:— 


Yes, Science and Religion are at one. They are 
not antagonists, but confederates; religion being the 
great commander-in-chief, while science is every hour 
— — 1 a ery —— telescopes, micros- 
copes, chem and m tests, geological 
hammers, and rods of measurement instead & swords, 
—and is bending in reverend humility and with dignified 
concurrence of thought and action to the dictates of 
superior wisdom and authority. And the time hastens, 
when the moral conquest of the earth will be proclaimed 
in the enthronement of religion, amidst the gathered 
treasures of science, and the plaudits of brighter worlds! 


attention, and elicited great approval. 
About noon the session was called to order for 
iness. The topic of most immediate interest was 


; and union with other Christians, or bodies of 
Christians, while our own convictions of truth are main- 


of that instrumentality which God has himself prepared, | In 


the importance of Sunday | ing 


tee, as seriously threatening the existence of the 
Union itself, the balance against the Union having 
doubled itself within the year, and now amount 

to more than £70. After some conversation, this 
matter was taken up with great spirit, and various 
of the ministers and gentlemen present guaranteed 
the remission within two months of sums sufficient 
for the liquidation of the debt. The healthy state 
of the Congregational Union was referred to in 
proof of Sout might be accomplished; and pro- 
posals to follow its example in several respects, were 
received with apparent favour. Some of the coun 
ministers seemed to be of opinion, that the sphere 
of operations might be beneficially extended,—that, 
by aiming at greater things, greater things would be 
achieved. Mr. Underhill produced an evident im- 
pression, by some remarks on the want of a high 
denominational purpose and literature ; and mention 
was made of the establishment of a Baptist lecture : 
but, in the present state of the Union, it seemed in- 
expedient to pursue the matter further. Promises 
also were made of raising the customary contribu- 
tion of five shillings per church to one pound, 


The following resolution was adopted on the 
subject of denominational statistics’ :— 
That the session look with a devout and affectionate interest 
on the partial yet extended view of the denomination which is 
resented by the returns now laid before them. They cherish 
vely gratitude to God that he has vouchsafed to that part of 
the body from which information has been received, a clear in- 
crease of 6,444 members—a pleasing evidence that the denomi- 
nation is, as a whole, progressive, and not bereft of that divine 
blessing which has so long been granted to it. They feel, never. 
theless, with serious pain and humiliation, the facts that it is 
scarcely by more than one-half of the re ng churches that 
any clear increase has been enjoyed, and that no inconsiderable 
number bave suffered an actual diminution. They desire anew 
to engage themeelver, and their beloved brethren throughout 
the country, to a solemn consecration to the work of the Lord, 
and to fervent prayer for the outpouring of his Holy Spirit upon 
their flocks, and all the labours of their hands. | 
The Rev. Dr. Sreanz, who, with the Rev. J. H. 
Hinton, has recently visited the churches in Ger- 
many and Sweden, then moved :— 
That the Union contemp!ate with growing anxiety the almost 
universal attitude of the European Governments in relation to 
religious liberty. Not only are the rights of conscience gene- 
rally trampled on without seruple by the Roman Catholic 
powers, but they are also scarcely less flagrantly violated by 
Protestant Governments. Especially have severe restrictions 
been imposed upon, and numerous hardships been suffered by, 
the Baptist congregations in various parts of Germany, as in 
Hanover, Mecklenburg, and Prussia. That the Union cannot 
but make common cause with their beloved brethren who thus 
unjustly suffer, for whom they feel the warmest affection and 
the deepest sympathy; and that memorials be presented in 
their mame to the respective Governments of Prussia, Mecklen- 
burg, and Hanover, earnestly soliciting for the Baptist congre- 
gations an uninterrupted liberty of worship. 
He prefaced it with an interesting statement of facts 
on the subject—the summary ot which we borrow 
from the Patriot. On the breaking out of revolution 
in 1848, the churches in Germany obtained civil 
freedom; but they have since felt the full force of 
the re-action, In the Prussian dominions, Baden, 
and Mecklenberg Schwerin, they are cruelly op- 
pressed, One of their chief grievances arises from 
the marriage law, which, in those Lutheran States, 
requires that every candidate for the nuptial cere- 
mony shall produce certificates of baptism, confir- 
mation, and church communion; thus leaving to 
the children of Baptist parents no option, in the eye 
of the law, but celibacy or concubinage. Under 
the revolutionary régime, these restrictions were 
inoperative; and the Baptists, availing themselves 
of their opportunity, were married in their own 
way. In consequence of the re-establishment of 
monarchical power, however, such marriages have 
been declared null, and their — 4 illegitimate. 
Hence, numbers have taken refuge in emigration. 
Those who remain, are the objects of a continual 
lice crusade. Except in the free towns of Ham- 
urg, Bremen, and Lubeck, and in the little 
Dutchy of Oldenburg, all the German Govern- 
ments may be described as more or less activel 
persecuting the nascent Baptist churches, whic 
constitute nearly the only lights of liberty that 
relieve the gloom of an all-pervading despotism. 
Baden, Hesse-Cassel, and Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, there are fines and law expenses 
almost without end; and goods, and even 
food, are mercilessly seized to defray them. One 
worthy pastor states, that all the members of his 
little who had taken part in a particular act of 
Divine worship, had been thus mulct. In Berlin 
and various parts of Prussia similar scenes are of 
common occurrence. The fairest hope of a change 
is in Sweden, where a religious-liberty party is form- 
i the national » who are one of the 
four estates of the realm; but it will be some time 
before the majority of the reverend legislators, whose 
consent is in le to any law, will be induced 
to consent to a relaxation. The ess of 
matters in Prussia must be great indeed, when the 
perfidious hypocrite who reigns there is counted as 
‘the best friend to toleration in his own dominions. 


That the session, regarding with unabated interest 
subject of popular education, feel it their duty to 
sentiments in relation to the two schemes to w 
lately been given in the city of Manchester, and to which the 
attention of Parliament has been drawn—viz., the Mancb 


business 
the state of the finances, to which the attention of 
the session was drawn by the report of the commit - 
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ool- rate is also 
of reason or apology. The session wish to do full justice 
to the attempts which have been made to relieve the pro- 
position of a school-rate of what bas been called the reli- 
gious difficulty, on the one hand by including, and on 
the other by excluding, religious instruction of every kind; 
but they cannot be satisfied with either of these methods, 
To compel, as a rate on the former principle would compel, 
every man to support any creed, not only, those most opposite 
to nis own, but A those most opposite to one another, cannot 
but be unrighteous in itself, and intolerable to a conscientious 
mind: while to exhaust education at of the religious ele- 
ment, which would be the result of a school-rate on the latter 
plan, would be to deprive it of a vital and plastic power, not 
only important, but essential to its utility. Upon these grounds 
the session would have felt it their duty to oppose both the 
bills referred to, had their position and progress in Parliament 
required it. Under present circumstances, they have only to 
commend this subject to the attention of the churches, and to 
engage their earnest co-operation in promoting, by the most en- 
lightened and zealous efforts in their power, popular education 
on the Voluntary principle. 


That the Union having, upon many occasionr, and with uni- 
form consistency, —2 its disapproval of appropriation of 
public money to religious objects of every kind, and having also 
protested in particular against the endowment by Parliament of 
the Roman Catholic Seminary at Maynooth, they feel it their 
duty, at the present time; to make a fresh declaration of their 
sentiments, and thus to co-operate with the efforts now in pro- 
gress, for obtaining the repeal of the Act of Parliament by 
which that endowment is conferred. 


At its rising, the session adjourned to the follow- 
ing morning, at ten o'clock, for the conclusion of 
its business. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
MEMBERS MEETING. 


The annual meeting of members of this Society 
was held at the Mission House, Moorgate-street, on 


Tuesday morning last. J. L. Phillips, Esq., of 
Melksham, occupied the chair. 


After some preliminary business, the Minutes of 
Committee for the past year were read in brief by 
one of the secretaries, With reference to the mis- 
sion in the Bahamas, it had been resolved, that one 
European missionary would be sufficient, aided by 
the native agents; and Mr. Capern, the senior mis- 
sionary, had proceeded to carry into effect the 
arrangements of the committee. The subject of 
securing the Mission property in Jamaica, under one 
deed, had been under consideration, as well as the 
interests of the Mission generally, and of the widows 
and orphans of missionaries in particular. The re- 
ception of public grants, in any form, in aid of the 
work of education, had been decidedly discouraged 
hy the committee, who had sent it out as an instruc. 
tion to the society’s agents, on no account to solicit 
or accept them. A sub-committee had been ap- 

inted, to inquire whether any of the missionaries 
had committed themselves in this matter. Some 
time must necessarily elapse before a Report can be 
presented; but the necessary questions had been 
sent out. One of the most interesting topics re- 
ferred to in the Minutes had respect to the deputa- 
tion sent out to make inquiries and arrangements 
about the society’s property in the Calcutta Press. 
Their report was most satisfactory and gratifying. 
It appeared that the affairs of the Press were 
4 an — state ; 14 ope A a reason- 
able prospect of an annu t of £2,000, or more, 
accruing to the powers | from this source ; and that 
the value of the establishment, if disposed of, and 
all claims satisfied, could not be much less than 
£22,000. There was no reason to apprehend any 
practical incompatibility between the active engage- 
ments of the brethren in conducting the Press, and 
their entire devotedness to the missionary work. 
Subsequent 2 elicited the fact, that, in 
former years, contributions from the profits of 
the Press to the funds of the society had been very 
considerable. In order to secure sufficient informa- 
tion as to the proceedings of the committee without 
oe upon the secretaries the trouble of reading, 
and the members of hearing, the whole of the 
Minutes, a small committee was appointed to pre- 

re a digest of the Minutes preparatory to the 
bers’ meeting in 1853. 

The treasurer’s report, certified by the auditors, 
was then read. It stated, that the total receipts 
were £19,116 118. 9d.; the total expenditure, 
£23,839 178. 5d., leaving a balance against the 
society, April 1, 1862, £4,723 5s. 8d. Against 
this amount is to be placed a balance of £2,058 168. Id. 
upon the West Fund, and of £1,177 19s. 6d. 
in the Cholera Fund. 

The only items which gave rise to remark were 

- ing Widows and orphans” and Tra- 
velling expenses.“ Satisfactory explanations were 
afforded, and it was arranged that the several classes 
of expenditure included under the latter name should 
be further explained in a ſoot - note. | 

The Report of the committee also was laid upon 
the table, and both were ordered to be read at the 
public meeting. a 
The — committee appointed in 1851, to 
inquire whether the home expenses of the society 
could be reduced without detriment to the 2 
of its operations, brought up their Report, w 
was unanimous; Mr. Phillips (the Chairman), how- 
ever, stating that circumstances had entirely pre- 
vented him from attending. The recommendations 
of the special committee were to the effect that, by 

aying the secretaries £260 each instead of £300, 
y dispensing with the services of the accountant, 
and imposing them upon one of the secretaries, as- 
sisted by the clerk, and by sundry minor retrench- 
ments, a saving of £336 per annum might be effected 


in the house A further reduction, they 
thought, might be accomplished, by abridging the 
society's publications, and diminishing the number 
of impressions, and by observing greater economy 
with respect to deputations and to the proceedings 
of auxiliaries. 
The Report having been received pro » 2 
long and desultory conversation took place as to the 
way in which it should be dealt with. It was pro- 
posed by Mr. Gurney, and seconded by Mr. Sherring, 
of Bristol, that it should be referred to the general 
committee about to be appointed; to which several 
amendments were moved. Among those who took 
part in the discussion, were the Revs. T. F. New- 
man, J. A , C. Stovel, Eb. Davis, W. Robinson, 
W. Brock, J. Middleditch, G. Gould, J. Webb, G. 
H. Davies, and J. A. Baynes. Some difference of 
opinion existed as to the best mode of pro 
whether by taking immediate action upon at least 
some recommendations of the special committee, or 
by referring the whole as proposed by Mr. Gurney, 
or by appointing twelve other gentlemen to be 
„ K. with the new committee in their con- 
sideration. As to the subject matter of the recom- 
mendations it appeared to be thought by several 
speakers, that the salaries of the secretaries ought 
not to be reduced, but that the expenses connected 
with the auxiliaries, especially with regard to depu- 
tations, were susceptible of considerable curtailment. 
After some hours’ discussion, the amendments were 
withdrawn, and Mr. Gurney's motion to refer the 
whole Report to the incoming committee was car- 
ried, on a show of hands, with apparent unanimity. 


An adjournment was then agreed upon, to afford 
time for the scrutineers to report the names of the 
newly-elected committee. ey were as follows ;— 


Rev. Dr. Acworth, Bradford. | James Low, „London. 
J. H. Allen, Esq., London. Rev. C. J. Middieditch, Frome. 
Rev. J. Angus, M. A., London. | Rev. Dr. Murch, London. 


Rev. C. M. Sirrell, Liverpool. 
Rev. W. B. Bowes, London, 
Rev, 8. Brawn, — 
Rev. W. Brock, London. 
Rev. J. J. Brown, Reading. 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Hackney. 
Rev. G. H. Davis, Bristol. 
Rev. H. Dowson, Bradford, 
Rev. George Gould. Norwich. 
Rev. Samuel Green, London. 
Rev. W. Groser, London, 
‘Rev. Dr. Hoby, London. 
Rev. D. Katterns, Hackney. 
Rev. John Leechman, M. A., 
Hammersmith. 
8. Leonard, Esq., Bristol. 


With the reception of this Report the business 
terminated. 


Rev. W. Robinson, K 
Rev. J. Russell, London 

Rev. I. M. Soule, Battersea. 
Rev. Dr. Steane, Camberwell. 
G. Stevenson, Esq., London. 
Rev. C. Stovel, London. 

Rev. F. Tucker, Manchester. 
W. H. Watson, Erq., London. 
Rev. J. Webb, Ipswich. 

Rev. T. Winter, Bristol. 


THE ANNUAL MBETING 

was held yesterday morning in Exeter Hall, S. M. 
Peto, Esq., M. P., in the chair. Notwithstanding the 
suddenly unfavourable state of the weather, the large 
hall and side-galleries were well filled. On the platform 
we noticed the Revs. Dr. Tidman, Dr. Steane, Dr. Cox, 
Dr. Acworth, Hon. B. W. Noel, J. H. Hinton, 
W. Brock, J. Leechman, J, Angus, C. Stovel, J. 
Landelis (of Birmingham), W. Robinson (of Ketter- 
ing), C. B. Robinson (of Leicester), A. Arthur and 
W. Walters (of Edinburgh), W. B. Gurney, Eeq., 
H. Kelsall, Esq. (of Rochdale), and J. L. Phillips, 
Eeq. (of Melksham). 


The meeting commenced by the Rev. A. Arntuur 
giving out the 67th Psalm and offering prayer. 

The Cuarmman said:—Dear Christian friends 
In the achievement of any great enterprise it is 
necessary at times to look to the experience of the 
past to guide us in our conduct for the future. In 
contemplating, retrospectively, the mission field, we 
can only say, in the emphatic words of Scripture— 
The Lord our God hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad; and, in contemplating the 
future, we can only place on his precious promises 
that firm reliance, that simple faith, and that 
earnest hope, which characterised our fathers 
in the mission—at the same time believing, that 
that faithful God who so blessed their labours 
will render to the labours of our society in 
time to come, if directed in that spirit, and in 
that spirit only, a fourfold blessing in comparison 
with the past. [Hear, hear.] The work of our 
fathers has been to break up the field of labour— 


ours is the responsibility of sowing in the field which 
has been prepared b — er God's 


. time * — and 
ing . contem vast 
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been translated into its six tongues; and that the 


literature of our country is daily becoming translated 
and extensively circulated—that at the present time 


which has been so extensively blessed in this 
country—I need hardly name it—are read in every 
ue spoken in Indis. [Hear]. We find a vast 
choos to Ot qonanbaopust od Go pate ied 
er of in Mtr an 


increasing thirst for knowledge. It is for us to sa 
whether the Christian or the infidel shall . 


the fleld thus 1 up. [ Hear, hear.] With us 
is the responsibility. It has often struck my mind, 
that there is — remarkable in by the 


Providence of God, the way in which India 
has been committed to our hands [hear, hear] — 
that vast empire, consisting of one-sixth of the 


| whole world, appended toja country like ours, and 


conquered for us, not by ourselves, but by the very 


the works of Bunyan, and that work of Doddridge 


aii 


ple whose land it is. Has this responsibility 
cast on us simply that our merchants may be 
enriched, or that we may derive from that country 
some eight millions annually? Or is it that the 


Christian people of this land should go there, and 
ne it, and make known to the that gospel 
which has the source of all our blessin 


ge? 
Your society during the past year, in common with 
other kindred societies with whom it is our joy and 
our pleasure to work in perfect harmony ( appiwane) 
—have had under their consideration, with reference 
to the past and the present aspect of the mission, a 
very important question—How is this land to be 
occupied? If, when churches have been established, 
they must be provided by us with a permanent 
pastorate—if this be true, it presses upon our minds 
a conviction which there is no resisting—that the 
work of missions is a failure: for it is not in the 
power of the people of this or any other coun 
to occupy that field. (Hear, hear.) What, 
should be our conduct in reference to this question ? 
We are not pretenders to apostolical succession — 
(hear, hear)—but we do profess, in common with 
our other dear Nonconformist brethren, to make the 
Bible our only rule of faith and practice; and look- 
ing to that safe and sure guide, we find that the 
apostles planted churches 2 various countries, but 
did not remain as the permanent pastors of any. 
They, under the blessing of God, did the work of 
evangelists thoroughly; and instructed, fully, brethren 
‘apt to teach,” in every place, to preside over the 


infant churches, as brothers among brethren. (Ap. 
e And, doing this, a blessing from on high 
cended in the richest and most ous manner; 


the churches were planted, wa „ and God him- 
self granted the increase. (Hear, hear.) My dear 
Christian friends, we must do the same; we must 
place more confidence in the word of God than we 
have ever yet done. ( Applause.) We must believe 
that that God who alone can regenerate the soul 


„will so bless our instructions, given in accordance 
-| with his word, as in every case to raise up men fit 
to teach their brethren in all that 


rtains to the 
kingdom of God, (Hear, hear.) This did not press 
so much upon our brethren of the past as we con- 
ceive it ought to have done; but with their view of 
the question we have little now todo. The ques- 
tion with us is, What is our duty?” (Hear, 
hear.) I imagine it to be marked and clear. In 
connexion with your own society, as yet, scarcel 
any church has been placed in that position in which 
a church under the New Testament dispensation, 
as we humbly conceive, should be placed. In the 
West Indies, recollecting the difficulties of our 
brethren in those interesting islands, let me ask 
you, whether those difficulties would have been 
anything like what they are, if we had at an early 
date cultivated an indigenous ministry? (Hear, 
hear.) There we have, as is variously stated, from 
sixty to a hundred thousand resident proprietors of 
the soil. Amongst these you and your beloved 
brethren of other missionary 3 possess a 
large portion of your members. They are not in 
a position to support an European agency ; but they 
would be in a position to support an agency 
out of themselves, and duly cultivated and 
for the ag tag Se an institution like that which 
you possess at bar. (Hear, hear.) That insti- 
tution, up to the present time, has fully answered 
all the expectations entertained of it; and 
lately our beloved brother who presided at its head 
has been removed, or, I might rather say in relation 
to his decease, translated from the scene of his 
labours to the enjoyment of his rich reward, yet 
the accounts we receive his s 
the students who have been 
settled over the churches, and 
being educated, are such as 
of the importance of euch 

e importance of such an ag 
hear.) It is for us now, if we believe 
act upon it. Your committee, during the past 
have the gratification of making an 
with reference to the college at mg 
as truly gratifying to their own feelings, in 
nexion with every old 
believe will be the means of 
almost incalculable degree. (Hear, hear.) 
secretaries have recentl ted a 
directors, from which, wi 


of 


appreciation, and I can only commend it to 
attentive pesusal of the denomination at large: 


India, we see that the Scriptures have | Pen 


peo very 
part, if any, of the funds required, is practically to 
endow those churches, It — HS 


with 


object the creation of endowments in any form, 
their attendant mischiefs; but the continual i 


of the kingdom of the Lord our Saviour, till glory 
shall fill the whole earth. Native mission churches, 
ever dependent on the hosom, become unnatural 
absorbents of the nu t which should flow forth to 
the health and salvation of other lands. 


(Applause) I will read another extrect, which 
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refers to one of the moet potent of the objections 
which have been raised to such native agency :— 

A main objection is, however, thus stated by Mr. 
Clarkson,—‘‘ Indian converts lack energy and inde- 
pendence. They seldom originate measures; nor, when 
originated by others, do they them out of them- 
selves. They tread the path if 2 lead them: they 
carry out measures if there be a directing mind and 
assisting hand. They have not the glow of seraphs; 
nor do they fulfil the ministry of a flame of fire.” It is 
obvious to remark, that there is much in this objection 
that relates to the physical temperament of the people, 
and very much of its weight must be diminished on this 
ground alone. Again, it is equally true that, by the 
present system, the energy of the native converts is not 

ut to its appropriate test. They are not set upon their 
egs to try their ability to walk alone. And, indeed, the 
very relations subsisting between the missionary and 
the people he gathers around him and fastens to his 
girdle, are obstructions to the manifestation of inde- 
pendence and the growth of self-reliance. There are, 
however, many cases of people in India in whom is 
found a manly independence, a boldness of spirit, and a 
power of action, equal to any demand that Christianity 
can make upon them; and, even jn the mild and more 
timid Bengali, these attributes m ight, to some extent, 
be looked for under a more free and generous treatment. 
Already, Hindoos are found in every department of the 
civil and judicial service of Bengal, and there seems no 
reason why the qualities which fit them to occupy these 
situations under Government with credit and success, 
— not be discoverable and useable in the church of 

rist 

(Applause.) I had the pleasure, on the Wednesday 
of last week, to attend on your behalf, one of the 
most interesting missionary meetings at which I was 
ever present, in the city of Bristol; and there, too, 
I had the sincere pleasure of listening to our dear 
brother Leechman, who is here to-day, and receiving 
from him certainly one of the most interesting state- 
ments I ever heard in connexion with Christian 
missions. I will quote something that he said on 
this topie—the qualities of the native teachers. He 
was telling us of the peculiarities of the modes of 
thought of the Hindoo, and the great difficulties 
there must naturally be for any European mind to 
meet that§peculiarity ; and he gave us an extract from 
one of the native preacher's sermons. In preaching 
to a number of people on the banks of the Ganges, 
who were there performing their ablutions, with the 
belief that this would remove from their souls that 
stain which nothing but the blood of Christ can 
remove, he took this happy mode of illustration. 
He said :—** Now, if you wish to wash your linen, 
would you put it into a box, and lock it, and put 
that into the water? Your heart is the linen in the 
box ; it is encased in your body; and how can such 
an ablution perform such a work?’ (Applause.) 
Are not men of this class of mind fit to be placed 
over churches, and to bear the responsibility of 
the pastor? (Hear, hear.) All of you who are 
members of Christian churches rejoice in the 
thorough communion, and hearty interest, and 
loving affection which subsists between yourselves 
and your own pastors. Let me ask you, if that 
position were occupied by a member of the aristo- 
eracy, 8 immeasurably removed from your- 
selves—a bishop in lawn sleeves — (laughter and 
applause )— instead of by one who sympathizes with 

our sorrows, who lives in your joys, who makes 

imself a part of your happiness, and to whom your 
happiness is the all-absorbing care—how would you 
feel Sa? Much as I love many members 
of the aristocracy myself, I always a sort of 
chill come over my spirits in their company 
(laughter) — much as I love my Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and delight to be associated with him in every 
good and holy work (applause), yet it is with a 
different feeling to that which exists between our 
ee eee pe by f, when =. * down 
to consider the things w pertain to ingdom 
of God. (Applause.) There must be this difference 
between 2 and native teachers; and until 
you honour by following the whole of his 
commandments and out his fully— 
until you establish your churches, and make them in- 
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warrant us in expecting. ( Applause.) Now, dear 
Christian friends, not to —— — will read 
only one more extract :— i 


Another objection is the want of sufficient kno e 


presen fields, 
there can be but little difficulty in giving an ample edu- 


cation to the gifted men whom God may raise up, and 
has raised up, to fill the office of minister and pastor. 
Books are constantly being published in the vernacular 
for their use. The stores of Eu science 
ear becoming more - ee any 
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time left without a pastor. The letters we receive 
from the deacons of that church respecting the con- 
duct of the native brethren who now occupy the con- 
tinent of Africa, and the whole of the circumstances 
connected with that church, were such as to lead us 
to the confident opinion and belief that all we had to 
do was to cultivate native agency, and look up to 
God for his blessing. Angew.) One or two 
moments on another point. You know I happen to 
be assopigted with my dear friend on my right in 
the office of treasurer of this society. Perhaps I 
may be permitted, before I sit down, to say one or 
two words about funds, We do not on this occa- 
sion intend to make any special appeal to you; 
indeed my own strong opinion is that special wee 
should be very few and far between. (Hear, hear.) 
I rather like the placing before the Christian bre- 
thren and sisters the circumstances of the mission, 
the necessity for what is to be done, and leaving the 
whole as between God and their own consciences. 
(Hear, hear.) I feel every day a growing persua- 
sion, that if a Christian 2 will not work out 
certain results, impulses of an extraneous character 
will not effect it. [Applause.] What I want to see 
in our denomination, is a more systematic order of 
giving. [ Hear, hear.] I want all of us to feel more 
and more that giving is a religious act—that it is 
simply placing on the altar of God that which he has 
given us as his stewards, I want us to feel more 
and more the sanctity of giving [hear, hear] hat 
what we give should be given with prayer; and if 
thet rule is observed, and we give systematically, 
I feel more and more 4. J, that we need not 
have specific appeals, Let me relate one instance 
which has occurred during the last year. A lady,a 
member of one of our metropolitan churches, died, 
and left us the sum of £600. Our secretaries were 
in the habit of seeing her generally every six weeks 
or two months at the mission-house. She brought, 
I will not say in no one instance, but I believe in no 
one instance, less than £10 ata time; and when she 
did not bring any money, she came continually to 
suggest some course of exertion, by which the funds 
might be increased. This lady, it appears, never at 
15 one time possessed more than £60 per annum. 
Hear, hear.] This is an illustration of the prinei - 
le I want to press home upon you. She gave as 
in the sight of God; and she abstained from per- 
sonal enjoyment to forward his cause; and now, 
having passed to that heavenly state where all is joy 
and perfection, one cannot bat believe that there 
must be eome stars in her crown, reflected from the 
sanctity of her mode of giving, and the prayers 
which accompanied it [hear, hear]—not for a 
moment referring to any other cause of reward than 
that which Christ has pointed out, that they who 
sow shall bring their sheaves with them. (Applause. | 
And we have the pleasure of seeing here to-day one 
of the members of our active missionary force, who 
almost above all others has commended herself to 
the warmth of our affections and our hearts. Miss 
Harris, of Hayti, is here to-day. [Applause.] I 
cannot in her presence say what t should say in her 
I am sure I need only to refer to her to 
call forth from every heart the expression of loving 
sympathy and of ardent attachment. [Applause. 
now sit down, apologizing for having occupied 
your attention so long, and call upon our secretary 
to read the Report. [Loud applause, } 

The Sscmetary read the Report, which detailed 
the operations of the society in Africa, especially 
noticing the resumption of Fernando Po; the West 
Indies, where three missions are sustained—namely, 
Trinidad, Hayti, and the Bahamas; and the East 
Indies. In the East Indian mission thirty-five 
brethren were engaged in connexion with the so- 
ciety, having under their care churches numbering 
upwards of 2,000 members, of whom about 1,700 
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. C. Sraxrond, of Devizes, moved the 


The object of the resolution was to express gratitude 
to God for sustaining the mission through another 
year, They sew gentlemen occupying important 
official posts still in their stations; and God had 
x the lives of all the missionaries labouring in 
the field. They had not to mourn over quenched 
light, vanished power, and hushed eloquence, 
Death had made no blank in the society abroad, 
and had.snapped no tendrils of our connexions of 
love at home. These were blessings for which we 
ought to be deeply thankful, Among other motives 
for thanksgiving were the successes which God had 
been pleased to give to the society. Its most im- 
portant field was unquestionably India. There 
were differences of opinion as to whether the results 
in that field of labour had been commensurate with 
the exertions bestowed on it; but when they re- 
membered that two-thirds of the missions had been 
established within the last twenty years; that over 
that vast continent, containing 150 million inhabi- 
tants, there were only 400 missionaries connected 
with various societies; that 18,000 converts to 
Christianity had been made by their exertions; 
that there was a mighty power at work there which 
was already beginning to arrest the progress of one 
of the most gigantic systema of idolatry that ever 
insulted Almighty God, and to destroy the preju- 
dices of caste; they must feel that these were 
elements of encouragement, and, if not brilliant 
miracles or suecesaes, were, at least, illustrations of 
divine power and pledges of universal victory. 
[Applause.] Reference had been made to one 
circumstance which was some drawback to their 
feelings of gratification—the prevalence throughout 
India of a pestilential pantheistic infidelity. It cer- 
tainly was not true that to renounce heathenism, 
was of course to receive Christianity ; but, perhaps, 
there was a bright side to this cloud. This circum- 
stance might, perhaps, be looked upon as one of the 
early stages of progress. It was natural that un- 
converted and partially enlightened men, when they 
renounced the old faiths of idolatry, should pass 
over to the recognition of an infinite presence— 
power without personality. The success in India, 
if not rapid, was certainly real, It was a secret 
locked up in the cabinet of the King of kings why 
the gospel should be slow in winning its glorious 
way. There might, however, be sowing success 
where there was not reaping ; success in foundation 
where there was not the successful laying on of the 
topstone with shouting, [Hear, hear.] Chamber- 
lain, the apostle of India, said, We are throwing 
fire into the jungle; and one of his venerable com- 
panions, one of our oldest surviving missionaries, 
said 40 years afterwards, ‘* The jungle is burned, and 
the land is prepared for cultivation.” [Applause.] 
Many philanthropists and politicians reeommended 
that the zeal and activity of Englishmen should be 
economized for the benefit of their own country- 
men; and many of the ay yp oo reading men 
among the working classes, if they spoke at all, 
would say, Why expend so much mind and 
muscle and money in reducing foreign elements of 
evil when there exists so much evil at home? He 
feared that not a few Christians were magnetized 
with this idea. It was s pernicious thing to sup- 
pose that missions at home and missions abroad 
were antagonistic. (Hear, hear.] Ought we not to 
regard them as one, the carrying out of one prin- 
ciple? He would certainly protest against that 
morbid benevolence that would drop a tear for the 
heathen abroad, and neglect the heathen in the 
next street. He would say, Look at home, and 
try to remove the elements of vice and depravity ; 
forget not the tribes that inhabit the unex- 
plored districts of our own metropolis, and the 
60,000 who maintain a existence in our 
streets." (Hear, hear.) We should by no means 
forget that infidelity and gross superstition were 
employing a variety of agencies to seduce work- 
ing men; and we were, therefore, summoned to 
use intelligence for intelligence, thought for thought, 
power for power. [ Hear.] If the gentle Saviour 
doubt he would say, G0 into 
the streets and lanes of city; go first to the 
national] 
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merce, we should remember that a Syrian ready to 
perish” was our father, and that England was once a 
missionary station; and we should feel all the re- 
sponsibility and all the triumph of yielding to the 
sentiment, ‘‘ From other nations re ye have 
received; to other nations freely give.” [ Applause. ] 
Let their sympathy be something tangible. Mission- 
ary bills were not paid with logic; the missionaries 
were not terrestrial seraphim, nor was their transit 
from place to place a supernatural process, [ Hear, 
hear.] Let them not suppose that the claims at 
home clashed with the claims abroad. Let them 
not think it right to neglect vast continents abroad 
simply because a single street was unchristianized at 
home. | Applause. ] 


At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Pzto said 
he must reluctantly resign the chair to Mr. Tritton, 
as he had to attend the Educational Committee of 
the House of Commons. 


The Rev. Dr. Trpman seconded the resolution. 
He said he was glad to be present for the purpose of 
reciprocating the catholic expressions of feeling 
contained in the resolution. He was not a believer 
even in millennial uniformity ; he did not believe that 
the time would ever come when different minds 
would arrive at the same results ; but notwithstand- 
ing the diversities of opinion among mankind, a spirit 
of charity and brotherly kindness ought ever to be 
cherished and practised amongst them. He did 
not wish to see Ephraim no more Ephraim, or Judah 
drop the banner of Judah; but only Ephraim 
no more envy Judah, and Judah no more vex 
Ephraim. [Applause.] We ehould never see the 
day when there would cease to be the lion and the 
lamb; but he was quite ready to meet the day with 
gladness when “the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb, and they shall not hurt nor destroy in God’s 
holy mountain.“ The Report which had been read 
was what a report of a religious institution ought to 
be—plain, simple, and luminous, It did not abound 
in characteristics of the marvellous, which engen- 
dered something like suspicion in thoughtful minds, 
and had no acceptance but with the eredulous; but 
it abounded in practical wisdom, and Christian 
feeling. One of the most important matters pre- 
sented in the Report as a ground for congratulation 
was the translation of the Scriptures. He remem- 
bered the day when Mr. Ward visited this country, 
and delivered a long string of words describing 80 
many distinct languages of India. These words fell 
upon British ears as strange sounds, and he very 
much doubted whether many of the literati of the 
day could have distinguished them the one from the 
other. It was delightful to know that now where- 
ever there was a missionary and a mission church, 
there was the word of God in the language of the 
people. If the missionaries had done no more than 
effect these translations, then as the forerunners of 
others, as the persevering labourers in this great 
department, as some of the most accomplished scho- 
lars in the achievement of this great purpose, they 
were entitled to the admiration of the whole Christian 
world, and would surely receive the respect and 
gratitude of ages yet unborn. (Applause.) If we 
wished to preserve the native converts from error, 
the Scriptures were the only certain preservative. 
If we wished to arm them against danger, they were 
the best means of defence. He would mention one 
or two circumstances in illustration of this. In 
Tahiti, the society had sustained most bitter oppo- 
sition and crueloppression. The French landed with 
their guns, with their brandy, with their Sisters of 
Charity, and with their Jesuit missionaries; but the 
evangelical labourers had left behind them the 
Bible, and under the influence of that book the con- 
verts remained steadfast, not one of them having 
been seduced by the sophistries of the new comers. 
ini. Madagascar had been a scene of trial 
and affliction. For the firet seven years of the mis- 
sion, the King of was friendly to it, not 
for its religious character, but for its civilizing and 
elevating power; but he was cut off by the 


victim of his own vices. During these seven years | pr 


of royal patronage the missionaries numbered 70 
converts, as they believed. Then came four years 
of tion, in which the monster who now filled 
decessor had encouraged. 
sent out of the island, and the poor lambs 
in the midst of the wolves; but notwi 
this tion, the number of converts i 
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fied by God for their work, and discharging the 
duties of their Christian pastorship with credit 
to themselves, comfort to ir brethren, and 
honour to their Saviour. The speaker then ad- 
verted to the character of the Indian converts gene- 
rally, and contrasted the state of the Indian conti- 
nent at the time when it was visited by the early 
m ies, with ite present hopeful condition. 
He then appealed to the meeting to be more liberal 
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society had to pay perhaps £40,000 within the 
first three quarters of the year, when not half that 
sum had come in; and he supposed that was often 
the case with his Baptist brethren. (Hear, hear.) 
He hoped, too, that the supporters of the society 
would endeavour to increase their subscriptions ; 
for really they had been doing too much if they 
were not prepared to do much more. We had 
stirred up the principle of infidelity in India—we 
had spread education there—unsanctified education 
had been forced from the Government as better 


than nothing. That system had thrown men out of 


the absurd theories of paganism, but had left them 
under its reigning and dominant vices. Hence it 
was that the circulation of European infidel works 
in Calcutta was larger, perhaps, than in the city of 
London itself. There were young men there who 
would despise the brahmin and stand up with manly 
independence to defend Tom Paine, to reason for 
Voltaire, to decry the Scriptures, and to call the 
missionaries old women. Since, then, they had 
helped to bring about this evil, they should also 
throw in the remedy, which was to be found ina 
better system of education, of which the word of 
God should be the basis. Nothing was so important 
for India at this moment as a wise, discreet, and 
well-administered system of Christian education. 
There was another class of opponents with whom 
they had to contend in India. They had gone out 
from this country and told the poor people, that such 
men as Dr, Carey, and others who were labouring 
amongst them, were not the ministers of Christ— 
were not sent out by the proper authorities—and that 
they alone were qualified and authorized to minister 
to them the sacraments of the Church. These men 
were not Papists in name, but it was well known 
who they were. [Laughter.] Then there were the 
Papists in good earnest—men who did not conceal 
their intentions—men who did not go about preach- 
ing Popery and living upon Protestant bread. What- 
ever might be their errors, they were honest men ; 
and they said they would dispute the ground hand 
to hand, and foot to foot. However we might rejoice 
in the number of Protestant Evangelical missionaries, 
the Roman Catholic missionaries outnumbered them 
as three to one ; and the great cause of the Reforma- 
tion would have to be fought over again, even in the 
sight of the heathen. He had no fear of this. As 
far as regarded any opposition from the Papists he 
would say. Come on, only fight fair.“ [Laughter. ] 
Let them have a fair field, and God speed the right. 
They would then have no reason to dread the issue 
of the conflict. All that he dreaded was, that 
Popery should deprive him of his liberty and tram- 
ple on his freedom. The rev. gentleman concluded 
by exhorting the meeting to pray to God for the 
fulfilment of his own promise, that the time should 
come when “the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 
The Rev. J. Leecuman supported the resolution. 
The trust committed to him and brother Russell, he 
said, was one of importance and interest; and he 
stood forward to-day in the character of a witness 
to bear testimony to what he hadseen. He would 
not detain the meeting with any details of their 
voyage, except to mention that they sailed up the 
Nile to Cairo in company with a clergyman, with 
whom they (Mr. Leechman and Mr. Russell) took 
it in turns to read prayers and preach. On the Red 
Sea, he (Mr. Leechman) was asked to preach on the 
Sunday morning; and he did so. Among the con- 
gregation on the deck was the Chief Justice of 
Calcutta; who said to him—referring to. the plain, 
homely st ie. of the 1 A ers is not 
a cunningly devised , is i preach- 
ing to do good.“ But there was on board one who 
took umbrage, if not at the sermon, at the preacher. 
He went about asking what right had that passenger 
to , was not of the apostolic succession ; 
and talked of reporting the clergyman to the Bishop 
of Calcutta; but was told—* The captain 
{ Laughter. ] 
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badad, and Delhi. Returning to Agra, they went 
on to Benares, from thence making their way back 
to Caleutta; and spent some time in visiting the 
villages south of that city. They travelled altogether 
about 20,000 miles ; through the i : 
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the language for fourteen years. There was a vene- 
rable old man, with a beard that would grace a. 
patriarch—a fine intelligent countenance, and a 
2 of great power. He heard him preach from 
the passage, “Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous.” It did his heart good to listen to the 
exposition of this “ old man eloquent”—to hear him 
describe the many afflictions to which the Christian 
is exposed. Among them he mentioned, in pa- 
thetic terms, and with tears trickling down his cheeks, 
the affliction of apious father at the sight of a son 
walking in the path of sin—for that was his own sad 
ease; but, he exclaimed, ‘“* How was Christ afflicted, 
and was he not the Righteous One?“ After this ser- 
vice, they had the Lord’s Supper; and, finding that 
he understood the preacher, he (Mr, Leechman) 
ventured to address the people. He trembled at his 
own temerity, but they assured him that they un- 
derstood, and called out to him to “ speak more.“ 
He was delighted to find himself once more a mis- 
sionary. hen he got to Serampore, his heart was 
again rejoiced. He found the brethren there all 
walking in the ways of God. He had spent five 
years there, in connexion with C and Marsh- 
man; and he was now delighted to find those whom 
he knew as youths grown fathers in the church, 
matured in Christian knowledge and principle. The 
congregations were good, and thechurches large. They 
met in the Christian village, and it was a season of 
t joy. Paru-Chrishnu had gone to his rest. 

e had been brought to the knowledge of truth by 

a tract which he received, not from a missionary, 
but from a travelling fakeer, who was in the habit 
of carrying news about the country, and one day 
came with the news, that he had learned, at a 
festival, there was a new religion in the land. Paru- 
Chrishnu became a convert and a preacher; his 
brother was converted by his instrumentality; and 
his three sons were now engaged as native preachers. 
[Cheers.] He would now take them to one of the 
stations they visited in company with brother Parry, 
of Jessapore. Mr. Parry never was in this country 
—he was one of their West Indian missionaries, and 
he had been signally blessed in his work. They 
received from his own lips many affecting accounts 
of the people of his flocks. In that neighbour- 
hood, they were exceedingly disturbed by the heathen 
zemindars, or landlords, who disliked having Chris- 
tians on their grounds. On one occasion, some of the 
people were apprehended and put in prison by the 
zemindars, and among them was the native preacher. 
When the Sabbath day came round, they re- 
solved to enjoy it even in the prison, and like 
Paul and Silas, they began to ‘sing praises to God. 
The persons in charge of them attempted to stop 
them; but the preacher began to reason with them 
and preach to them ; and at length the gaoler went 
to the chief zemindar and told him they could do 
nothing with these people, and so they were obliged 
to let them go. (Cheers. } He (Mr. Leechman) 
asked one old man how old he was, He replied, 
nine years; ‘‘for,’’ said he, “all the time till I 
knew Christ I was nothing.” He was much in- 
terested by another fact related to him. One of the 
women was in great distrese from the circumstances 
already mentioned. She had a little boy, and she 
came with him to the missionaries to tell them her 
troubles and be comforted by them. Her little boy, 
looking up to her, said, Fear not, mother, God 
will provide for us.” Perheps the most interesting 
visit paid was to the smallest church in all India 
for he was not taking the favourable specimens of 
ay he had 1 1 to 1 ‘facts of 

matter as it really is. {Hear, hear. ili 

one of their largest rivers, they were I. — Ee 
the night, and compelled to stop at an out-station 
—one of Mr. Parry's stations—named Calispore, 
where they were not at all expected, and we greed 
intended to call. sent a native preacher who 
was with them to the people, who soon came 
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avenue of trees and bushes on which the moon- 
beams were sweetly ing; and when they 
came to this little found it to 


consist of a few houses in the form of 


uare, the dwellings of these humble followers 
the Lamb. And there was a littie cathedral 
church—the most unpretending place of worship he 
had ever seen. It was an erection of mats, covered 
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visitors) stay no kind-hearted friends able 
to take them in — but they had to sleep on a couch 
in the chapel, or in their pene ; wa amply re- 
paid were they for all the hardships of travel by 
what they sawand heard, The other of these two 
native preachers wrote beautiful hymns—he hed 


written one on A ; and an- 
others on Christians the salt of the earth. He 
used formerly to receiys large aums for composing 
and ins at festivals, At 
Barisaul they ne of the most interesting sights 
they had seen a India, About two hundred 
persons assem | to hear their fare- 
well add : age said to them, “ Now, 
before we te, what have you got to sen 


these brethran to visit zou?“ One man cried 
ont,“ Send them a bit of everything we've got.” 
Another said, “ them a bit of our hearts- / 

Bend lots of our Christian affec- 
tion and love — , Which (said Mr, Leeehman) “I 
beg now to present to you.’ [Applause.] At 
Serampore they found the college proepering under 
the sare of brother Denham, who was labouring 
alone, but with great success. The young men 
were examined, and acquitted themselves very 
. e young Brahmins went to the 
college by the light of lanterns, at five in the 
morning, ey found a class of these young men 
prtending Mies Denham; for instruction in erotchet 
work loud lau —＋ they might teach this 
useful accomplishment to their wives rene wed 
laughter]—as it is impossible to get access to the 
femeles. The mission press was worth £20,000. 
It brought in £1,000 a-year to the mission. They 
were anxious that much more should be done. 
They had only begun to touch India, In Bengal 
alope there were 21,000,000 without the instruction 
of a single missionary of any denomination, Some 
of the missionaries were themselves supporting 
native preachers out of their own small salary. 
Help must come from England, bey | could not 
believe that either the resources or the liberality of 
their friends was exhausted, But the other day, 
female friend of his own, said to him, I must 
soon leaye my property, and it may fall into the 
hands of those who will not use it as I may wish. 
Take 4 pen, therefore, and put down what I tell 
vou; and he put down for her, £20 for missions; 
£20 for the Bible Translation Society; £20 for the 
Baptist Irish Society; £20 for the Aged Pilgrims’ 
Society; £50 for new chapele—£130 in all. [Ap- 
plause.] He trusted this would appeal for imitation 
to many here, and urge them all to come to the 
help of the Lord, the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” [Applause.] 

The Rey. Joux Crarxe (of Brown’s Town, Ja- 
maica) then gave out two verses of the hymn, 
‘Jay to the world, the Lord is come, and offered 
prayer, 

The Rev. Gsorce Gobi (of Norwich) moved 
the second resolution: 

That this to learn, that some of the breaches 
in carps dap go fos erent yp Bow ae by the densens of 
=e EEE Ea 
that the committee have been directed to suitable brethren pre- 
pared to go and preach the gospel to the heathen, and take the 
places of those removed to final reward, and would afresh 
most „ these brethren, and those who 


have 80 long and efficiently laboured in the field, to the Divine 
benediction and care. 


The success which had attended missionary opera- 
tions had been so great, that the funds at the dis- 
posal of the varioys societies had been drained more 
rapidly than the liberality of Christians had been 
able to supply them ; and this had given some coun- 
tenance to the impression, that the missionary spirit 
was on the decline. He was happy to say that such 
was not the case. As there was a tendency among 
some classes to delight in horrible tales and sad 
accidents, there was a tendency among some Chris- 
tians to lay hold of any indication that the progress 
of Christ’s kingdom was somewhat lessening. If it 
were meant to assert that some pastors of churches 
delighted in suppressing the truth, and substituting 
some feeble utterances which might square with a 
cramped and cribbed theology, then there might be 
some ground for saying that the missionary spirit 
was on the decline. Hear, hear.] The plausible 
ground for the assertion was this, that Christiane 
were now turning their eyes more anxiously than 
heretofore to the organizations which had been inati- 
tuted for the propagation of Christianity. It would 
be an ill omen if the Directors were to imagine 
their institution to be so infallible as not to need 
frequent re-adjustment, Still there was not a man 
in their churches who was not anxious to maintain 
it intact, till a better scheme was devised. He 
hoped the committee would feel that they had the 
unshaken and unshakeable confidence of the churches. 
[Appleuse.] While he would do all honour to the 
youthiul brethren, Sho showed themselves willing 
to take the es of men who had fallen on the 
field, covered with wounds, and to emulate their 
heroigm, it was his privilege to rejoice, that some 
who had worn the soldier’s harness long and 
honourably in this land, had gone forth to preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ to the heathen. 
{| Applause.) If the churches took no interest in the 
success of missionary labour, they would not thus 
be willing to sacrifice their pastors, whom they had 
loved, and upon whose ministry they had hung 
with delight. [Hear, hear.] The novelty of the 
i y enterprige had now ceased; but there 
was NO lesson to think that the missionary spirit 
had 2 xy degree deteriorated, or that the cause 
was 1 


deeply to stir thez best affections and 


were no 4 at the out-station where (che 
could | 


— oe 


thoughts of ite former supporters, Th 1 had lost | 


Carey, but he had been succeeded by Yates, in no 
whit his inferior; Wenger had followed Yates, and 
when Wenger should have finished hie toil, it 
wes to be hoped that a Lewis might be found 
to catch the tle of the ascending prophet, 
and be anointed with a double portion of big spirit. 
. A great improvement had been made 

the mode of conducting missions, A few years 
ago, churches were planted in straggling towns gt 
large intervals from each other; now, the eye was 
fixed —— large sities, and g sort of military cordon 
established round the district that was occupied. 
Hear, hear.] It were absolutely sinful not to look 
at the sugcess which had attended the operations of 


d| the society, as an indication that prayer had been 


continually made for the plesonary by the churches 
at home, God sometimes shemed his Church into 
new devotednesss by raising up unexpected wit- 


AI nesses for his truth; but the general course of his 


. was to raise up lahouxers and send them 
to the harvest- fields, in answer to the importunate 
1 of the faithful. He trusted that all 
who were present would go from the meeting ani- 
mated by profound gratitude to God for the mercy 
he had shown to their society, that the number 
of those who prayed in gecret for a wean upon it 
would increase, and that 9 holy resolve would stir up 
the churches to exclaim, For Zion's sake we will 
not hold our pose, and for Jerusglem’s sake we will 
not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as 
brightness, and the salyation thereof as a lamp that 
burneth, [Applause.] 


The Rev. Henny Duncxuuey (of Salford) seeonded 
the resolution. He said: To the fancy of a young pro- 
vincial, the denizens of this favoured region stood some- 
what midway between reality and romance; their 
presence seemed imposing as their venerable structures 
—their criticisms as enlightened and decisive as the 
laws which issued from their senatorial halls; their 
entire man seemed marked by something peculiarly 
magnificent, imperial, colossal, as befitted the represen - 
tatives of a municipal aristocracy, round which the 
genius of their country poured its richest light, and 
which could vie with the proudest empires in the his- 
toric spoils of time. Whether or not this feeling was a 
delusion he should not stay to inquire; it was sufficient 
for him that he could claim sympathy with the assembly 
in a name which was above every name,” and could 
remember that a Christian audience was usually the last 
to refuse what courteousness and kindliness required. 
[Applause.] The sacred name in which they had met 
supplied an epit me of the object they wished to pro- 
mote, It was to honour Christ, to preach Christ, to 
bring all mankind into allegiance to Christ. They cared 
not to avow that object in all its offensive simplicity ; 
they were there not as philosophers or the apostles of 
commerce, bnt as the disciples of Christ, and their aim 
was not to civilige the world, but to make men his disei- 

les. [Hear, hear.] It was often said that they ought 

rst to civilize, and then to Christianise; but he would 
say, that the religious elements of man’s nature were 
among the most indestructible with which he was en- 
dowed; he was religious before he was civilized, and the 
character of his religion determined the character of his 
eiviligation. ([Applause.] When every trace of civili- 
gation had become extinet, when laws, learning, com- 
merce, and liberty had fled, there yet remained within 
his soul the dim, disfigured elements of religion, on 
which the civilizer might again lay hold. (Hear, hear. } 
Civilization was not the foundation of religion, but 
rie was at once the base and the topstone of 
civilization—([hear, hoor} —thas which imparted to jt 
both its stability and its beauty. Did they want to raise 
society? Let them enter within the man—rake up the 
— elements of his undying conscience 
reason with him of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come’’—bring to bear upon him the mighty 
truth of redeeming love—and they would renovate his 
entire nature, and fit him for sustaining all the relation- 
ships devolving upon him, whether towards God of to- 
warde man. (Hear, hear.] This wag their simple but 
comprehensive design. Surveying man as he lay pros- 
trate in wretchedness, cowed with a consciousness of 
guilt, tormented with the fury-shapes of syperstition, 
the projeeting shadows of his own fears, their object was 
to raise him from the dust, and to bless him with the 
liberty of the sons of God. [Hear, hear.] Looking 
upon the world in whieh they were placed, against the 
back ground of savage ages, lighted up with the fitful 
gleams of a still imperfect civilization, and summoning 
to their glance the dungeons where political tyranny 
immured its victims, the scaffuld where the dauntless 
martyr died, and all the blood-stained trophies of 
slavery and war—they aspired to be able to cleanse the 
world from its pollutions, and make it a temple wherein 
God might dwell. [Applause.] It had been objected to 
the advoeates of Protestant missions, that the success 
which had attended their efforts were not at all adequate 
to the means mr employed. He begged to remind 
such objectors of the extreme arduousness of the task, 
and the comparatively short period during which their 
plans had been in operation. (Hear, hear.] It was 
true that for sixty years missions had been carried on, 
but even supposing they bad been carried on upon an 
equal seale during the whole of that time, this was no 
period for reaping the world’s harvest-home. [Ap- 
plause.] Obanges in the outward circumstances of 
mankind might be speedily brought about—a single 
battle might decide whether a Hungary should be en- 
slaved or free—and a rapid stroke of policy, the work of 
a single night, wight consign to a tomb for years the 
liberties of a great nation. And where the imagination 
was appealed io, where Jesuiis moved about, arrayed in 
all the trappings of sacerdotal pomp, where painting and 
poetry were employed to impose apee the senses of the 
people—where the theologigal champion, instead of 
putting on the whole armout of God, come forth from 
his ecclesiastical boudoir all jewelled and perfumed, a 
very glass. case model of millinery mysteries—[laughter] 
followed by an invincible artillery of images and holy 


water—conversions might take place by a sort of magic 
aud nations be christened, though not, alas! Christian- 


ized, in a day. [Applause.} But when the missionaries 
went forth to fight with error—and their aim was not 
merely to effect an outward change in the condition of 


the world, but to reverse men’s habits and opinions— 


R was aratively a slow one. [Hear, hear.] 
them considers the various moral and political changes 
that had taken place in this ger e and mark the jong 
period which was requisite for effecting them, How 
many discussions were entered into, how many organi- 
gations set on foot, before the first dictates of humanity, 
in the person of a slave, obtained a recognition from the 
British Senate! [Hear, hear.] Again, there was an 
extensive class of politicians who firmiy believed that 
the principles of free-trade were associated with the 
welfare of this country: they went on battling for the 
last fifteen years, calling to their gid all the resources of 
wisdom, eloquence — wealth. What had they now 
done? They had done wonders: their heroism was the 
theme of unmingled admiration both by friend and foe. 
(Hear, hear.] But was their triumph absolute? Were 
there no dissentients? Were there no interests in this 
country opposed to the course pursued? Were there 
not some, sanguine enough to predict an early reversal 
of their poliey by the suffrages of the netion? (Hear, 
hear.] Let, then, the political projestor compare the 
success of his projects with that which had accompanied 
the missionary enterprise, remembering, that when he 
went with his political doctrines he addressed him- 
self to a limited population —a population bound 
by the same historic ties, the W ake of whose 
ideas and opinions had been produced by the same 
causes, and who inhabited a space of country any 
point of which could be reached from amy other jn 
twenty-four hours, while the missionary had a popula- 
tion thirty times as great to deal with, and even sup- 
sing it was gathered within the same geographical 
imits, and was of the same civilization and character, 
it would be found that the missionary was entitled to a 
period of four hundred years, in order to realize a similar 
amount of success. [Applause.] But when they took 
into account the great diverstties which existed in those 
respects, and that the political agitator was directly 
supported in his appeal by the wardrobes and the larders 
of the people, while the missionary dealt with an article 
and presented a blessing which man, in his blindness, 
did not know how to appreciate, the difference must be 
immensely in his favour. Hear, hear.] Who, then, 
could complain of the amount of success which had been 
obtained? Was it inadequate? Let them look around 
them, and witness the movements that were beginning 
and going on in India, with its waning superstitions— 
Jamaica, with its enslaved population, brought out of 
the house of bondage, and silently rising to the dignity 
of British citizens—the Bahamas, with a larger propor- 
tion of inhabitants attending divine service than in this 
most Christian country [hear, hear.]—New Zealand, 
rescued from its cannibalism, and its sister islands of 
the Pacific, dotted over with schoolhouses and chapels ; 
and if they had not sufficient gratitude and discernment 
to recognise God’s hand in the bestowment of those 
great blessings, let them at least be silent. (Hear, 
hear.] It was true they saw by faith better things in 
the distance ; but sufficient encouragement had already 
been given to stamp the missionary enterprize as the 
work of God, and to make it most evident that God 
designed by it to effect the moral subjugation of the 
world. [Applause] Such was the work before them, 
and the progress which had been made in it, notwith- 
standing the obstacles which had been thrown in their 
way. Mogt apparent was it, that the weapons with 
which they fought were equal to the work, and able to 
accomplish it, What were those weapons? A human 
soul, with its faculties roused and stimulated by the 
perception of Christian truth, and a tongue capable of 
conveying to others its own simple and pure emotions ; 
reason, allied with faith, kindling ite affeetions at the 
alter-fires of eternal love. (Hear, hear.) These were 
the weapons which they wielded, Let them bring them 
into contact with the human heart, and mark how power- 
ful was the interaction. Principles were imparted; as 
these germinated mer conquered; as they were pro- 
pagated from heart to heart, the missionaries’ conquests 
spread. (Hear, hear.) The kingdom of God game not 
with observation; but, nevertheless, it came. (Hear, 
hear.] A glorious vegetation disclosed itself; the 
wilderness and the solitary place were glad, and the 
desert rejoiced and blossomed as the rose. A growth 
like that was permanent; it was the natural produet of 
the humen heart; it was an efflux of life; it was not 
bound upon the nations by legislative enactments — it 
was an emotion of the Divine Spirit in man’s mind, 
which, though its growth was sonalonally blighted, was 
destined to re-appear from age to age in forms of richer 
and mare glowing splendour, {Applayse.] If these 
weapons were compared with the weapons of the world, 
how marked was their superiority! The disciples of 
Charlemagne had to fight—the disciples of Jesus had to 
preach ; the former presented to his disciples a spectacle 
of physieal force—the latter had for their exemplar the 
very inearnation of eternal love, in whose soul was the 
mild enthronement of every virtue, who did not strive 
nor ery, neither was his voice heard in the street; the 
bruised reed he did not break, and the smoking flax be 
did not quench, until he brought forth judgment unto 
victory. [Applause] The subjugation of nations was 
set forth by hideous emblems — every battle of the 
warrior was with confused noise” and with gar- 
ments rolled in blood; but the conquests of the 
gospel were presented under the symbols of a vineyard, 
8 eorn- field, the joyous offerings of nature at the shrine 
of man, and its ministers were compared to labourers 
meet for their work, with the peaceful pruning-hook 
and sickle. The disciples of the sword were As 
wolves among lambs; the disciples of Jesus were 
as lambs among wolves. How different their pro- 
gress! A nation was tamished, in order to provide 
materials for destruction—bankruptcy, the retributive 
vulture of conquest, inflicted on the 4 scarcely less 
mischief than they on the vanquished; while the disci- 
ples of Jesus carried with them neither ecrip, nor purse, 
nor sword. The former signalized their coming with 
Cesar's superscription—and should freedom refuse his 
proffered yoke, the fruits of their vengeance were bebeld 
in ruined cities, crowned with wreaths of emoke and 
flame; but the advent of the missionaries was one o 
peace—and if in the pursuit of their work they were per- 
secuted, reviled, defamed, what did they ? Let the Prinee 
of Missionaries reply,—‘' Being reviled, we bless; being 
persecuted, we suffer it.” 79 he present 


day seemed to present special promise with reference to 
the future, to encourage them in the prosecution of the 
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missionary enterprise. Foremost among the advantages 
which were now presented was the tendeney among 
Christians to correct their conceptions of Christianity, 
and to deepen its hold upon the minds of its professors. 
Away with every notion of theological development which 
would turn the doctrines of the atonement and the divi- 
nity of Christ into the grotesque clothing of a Pantheist- 
ical creed; but a faith was wanted more conformed to the 
reality of God’s word, and which, while it was 1 
rooted in personal conviction, should sympathize boldly 
with all nature and with all life. God, through the 
speculative conflicts of the present day, was working out 
this piety, and giving the power as well as the form of 
godliness. The Newmans and the Strausse’s were erratic 
enough, but they were under the control of unerrin 

wisdom; the fulminations of the Vatican were ma 

enough, but they were controlled by a power which 
would not allow“ the gates of hell“ to triumph against 
his Church. [Applause.] In those movements there 
was the indication of God’s hand; he was deepening 
the hold of Christianity upon his people, and giving it 
that strong place in their affections which would enable 
them to diffuse it throughout the world. [Hear, hear.] 
Let them mark the provision which God had made 
for spreading the gospel— a provision peculiar to 
the present times. Hear, hear] A power had 
been * which was chiefly maritime, whose 
wide-spread dependencies should become the centres of 
evangelical light, and whose commerce should furnish 
both the wealth needful for the enterprise, and the 
means of communicating with the most distant shores. 
God had been silently raising this power; at his call 
Britain arose from the bosom of the deep, and became, 
in due time, the residence of arts and letters. Under 
his fostering care, her commerce had grown, until 
Englishmen were naturalized in every land. Then an 
enterprise spread over the world required a quicker 
medium of communication than had heretofore been 
possessed ; and just at that time came the application 
of steam to machinery, enabling us to triumph over 
wind and tide as easily as stem the waters of an inland 
lake; and even the magnificence of this discovery had 
been eclipsed by the electric current —fittest emblem of 
the mind that guided it—which promised soon to 
sanctify earth and ocean as the silent vehicles of hol 
thought, [Ap lause.] But the most remarkable indi- 
cation of the Anal success of their enterprise was his 
disposition of political power, in giving England such a 
vast preponderance over other nations. Wonder of 
wonders was Hindostan! God had placed us there—a 
cradle of civilization in the midst-of the most remark- 
able superstitions—and given into our hands the charge 
ofa hundred and fifty millions of the human race. 
In the strangeness of our destiny we saw the designs of 
God. Why had he placed us there? It was not that we 
should cover ourselves with glory, or gather as into a 
nest the riches of so many people; it was not that the 
splendours of Ghusnee and of Delhi should throw their 
radiance around the British crown, but that we should 
plant on the Himalayas the standard of the cross, and 
raise to their true dignity the populations of that ancient 
world, [Applause.] In conclusion he would say, that 
under such circumstances as he had enumerated, the 
promoters of ony merely human enterprise might well 
expect success; but they had broader ground to build 
upon, and still stronger assurance with which to buoy 
up their faith. Their ambition was, the recovery of the 
world to God; but this was also God’s purpose; it was 
that for which the Saviour came down from heaven; it 
was this which cheered him on in the path of suffering 
and of sorrow, and made him obedient unto death. The 
work was not theirs—it was God’s; his Spirit com- 
menced it, his power energized and defended it; it was 
one, might he say, with the constitution of the worli; it 
was linked to the wheels of destiny; it was one of those 
fiery chariots on which the King of Glory rode forth 
conquering and to conquer, Outwardly it might look 
like a series of reverses and failures; inwardly, looked 
at by the eye of faith, it was a succession of 
triumphs, Their brethren might fall upon the field— 
Carey, and Knibb, and Burchell, and Davies, and New- 
biggin, might rest from their labours; but God still 
lived, his will must be obeyed, and in his presence might 
be discerned the dawn of triumph. Yes, it was before 

them, With theeye of faith they might behold the vision 
of that happy day. It looked as yet like a fair illusion 
—a soft and vernal landscape, sent as if to make us 
feel the sterilities through which they were passing, 
a heavenly ideal of truth, and happiness, and beauty, 
sent to make us feel the distance which still separated 
earth and heaven. But it would be realized; the 
time would come when nations should become 
families—when they should join their hands in a 
holy alliance, the alliance of Christian love—when 

honour and piety should walk hand in hand—when holy 

men should have their names drawn from obscurity, and 
be clothed with merited renown; while those menu- 
ments on which art had loved to engrave the names of 
ite heroes should be consigned to oblivion—when one 

song, the outburst of a deep feeling of love to God and 
man, should rise from all nations, and mingle with the 
strains of heaven’s more glorious anthem, which should 
announce that the kingdoms of the world had become 
the meal of God and of his Christ. [Loud ap- 
plause, 


The Rev, J. Ratrensury (Wesleyan) moved the 
third resolution :— 


That this meeting has heard, with 
expressed by the comuittee, in their Report, on the necessity 
of increasing the number of the society’s missionarie in India, 
and cordially approves the proposal made in it for the jinerease 
of the society’s income, and hopes it will be cheerfully re- 
sponded to by the subscribers; inasmuch as this important 
object can only be attained, without an increase of the debt, by 
a permanent addition to the society“ income. At the same 
time the meeting expresses ita satisfaction, that during the 
year the income, though but little above that of the past three 
years, has permitted a reduction of the debt due to the treasur- 
ers, which has so long and so seriously impeded the society’s 
Operations, to the extent of one thousand ‘pounds; and hopes 
that its supporters will cheerfully unite in extending its 
agency, rendered the more incumbent on them by the ing 
pros in tne Eastern World, and not only on them, but ou 
the friends of all missionary institutions, since there is no other 
spect 9 — the 3 of 3 and the results 
0 r la # have proved the prac of the w 
acceptableness to God, N oP 
He called to mind that Carey could not make two shoes 
of one size, and yet was the ablest of Bible translators. 
He wished he had the power of condensation, or that 
he could give expression to feelings without words. 

The mee was now rapidly dissolving, a great pro. 
portion having left when the last resolution was put.] 


reat pleasure, the views 


| 


Y | missionaries, Baptist, Wesleyans, and Moravians, was 


He would then make a speech once for all in this place 
among the members of another denomination. He would 
just refer to the notice in the Report of Jamaica, That 
notice was rendered melancholy by the disasters of 
the cholera. His own connexion had lost 1,500 members 
by that terrible visitation, and their contributions from 
that island had fallen off proportionably. But the Lord 
had strangely and blessedly turned the tide of their 
affliction. eir last accounts reported an addition to 
their churches of between two and three thousand 
members, and their income had risen in the same sort. 
After a long night of trial they had the promise of en- 
larged prosperity. He trusted that this blessed visita- 
tion would come to their (the Baptist) churches also. 
He must be pardoned for one other allusion. The 
Report mentioned that some of the churches made no 
collection for the society, and others only in alternate 
years. Now he must say the Wesleyans, who were 
notoriously good beggars—[a laugh]—did better than 
that. They had not a chapel, large or small, in town 
or country, wherever there was a minister and a con- 

regation, that there was not also a missionary society. 

t was an integral 2 of the church. They never 
considered a chapel fairly opened till they held a 
missionary meeting there. ear, hear.] They would 

ardon this reference [hear, hear], and he would hold 
himself indebted in a regular speech to the Baptist 
Missionary Society. (Cheers.] 


G. W. ALEXANDER, Esq., of the Society of Friends, 
was called upon to second the resolution; and intro- 
duced by the Chairman as having shown great kindness 
to their missionaries in the West Indies, He said :— 
I should shrink from addressing even a few words to 
the meeting at this late hour, were it not the request of 
the committee that I should state the impressions pro- 
duced upon my mind by what I observed of your mis- 
sions, in a recent visit to the West Indies. I cannot 
but think that, as to the question of the utility of mis- 
sions, there is scarcely to be found more interesting 
regions to which it has been my happinesstovisit. In 
no part of the world to which Protestant missions have 
and satisfactory evidence of their success than in those 
been directed are they equal in extent, in proportion 
to population, The result of my intercourse with those 


to make me value more highly Christianity in itself, 
independent of the denominations into which the Chris- 
tian Church is unhappily divided. (Hear, hear.) We 
saw in those beauteous islands, which a few years since 
were the scenes of so much misery, wickedness, and 
universal demoralization, an amount of comfort as large 
as is to be met with in any portion of our own country 
—a large . of the population under the in- 
fluence of Oh tian instruction, cond g themselves 
in a manner that would be highly creditable to the peo- 

le of any community, and setting an example of 
iberality to our own omen? so large is the amount 
subscribed by the humble classes for gy ae Bee els 
and schools, and supporting ministers. In Trinidad, 
which has a population of 60,000 or 70,000, you have 
two missionaries; with one of them I had the pleasure 
to converse, and I have no doubt that he is exercising 
a most beneficial influence in Port Spain, In Hayti, we 
visited that excellent female who is here to-day; than 
whom none has made greater sacrifices, or sacrifices 
that have been more blessed. In Jamaica we visited 
nearly the whole of your stations; and I can truly say 
there was not one that was not exercising a highl 
beneficial influence ; one of those ministers, who offere 
supplication in this house to-day, has a congregation of 
2,000 persons. It was also my privilege to visit there 
the late excellent Joshua Tinson; and I never visited 
any n whose deportment in the near Sy of 
death was more instructive and consolatory. Not to 
lengthen remarks made at the desire of friends, I will 
say, that the result of what I have witnessed is a deep 
interest in the success of this society, and in the labours 
of Christian missionaries throughout the world. [Great 
applause. } 

The Rev. WX. Larnuyw (of Sheffield) supported the 
resolution, He had come a long distance for the pur- 
pose of speaking, but he could only now venture to 
assure the committee of the zealous interest in this 
cause of the Baptists of Yorkshire. 

The Doxology was then sung; the Rev. W. H. Bonner 
pronounced the benediction ; and the meeting separated 
a little before 4 o’clock. 


Lonpon Homasopatutc Hosrrrar.— The anni- 
versary festival of this institution was held on Wed- 
nesday last, at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street, 
There was a very large attendance of gentlemen 


interested in the cause, amongst whom were the 
Marquis of Douro, the Earl of Albemarle, Mr, J. P. 
. R. A., J. W. J. Barton, Mr. Culling E. Smith, 
Mr. M. A. Moore, Mr. M. Sampson, Dr. Quin, &. 
The Earl of Albemarle 1 the chair, and after 
the usual toasts, Mr. Yeldham proposed the 
memory of Samuel Hahnemann.” In an eloquent 
speech he appealed to the supporters of homeopathy 
for assistance in . — the benefits of the system 
to those who would gladly avail themselves of it, 
but were prevented by limited accommodation, 
The Chairman, in giving the toast, “Success to 
the Homeopathic Hospital,” gave some interesting 
details of progress of the institution. It ap- 
pears that from 1852 to 1863, 3,008 out- patients were 
registered, of whom 682 were cured, and 1,437 re: 
lieved. e in-patients received during that 

were 213, of whom 128 were cured and 52 relieved, 
The total number of patients received since the 
Se of the institution in 1849 was 3,221. Pare 
ticular attention was drawn to the remarkable in- 
crease of out-door patients, as indicative of the 
growing popularity of homaopathy. Of the in- 
patients, sixty per cent. were stated to have been 
cured—many of them severe cases of chronic disease, 
Dr, Quin, at some length, 29 to the toast; 
and, in the course of his speech, referred to the fact 
that a daughter of Hahnemann was then present in 
the gallery. The subscriptions announced amounted 
to £712 6s. 2d. Several other toasts were given 


and responded to in the course of the weeny A 
considerable number of ladies were present in the | 


Wuat Au East Wum pnozs.—The recent long- 
continued easterly wind has been the most protracted 
and “hard- hearted,“ as the pilots term it, that has 
been known for years, Many of the crews of the 
ships which were kept knocking about in the chops 
of the Channel, were absolutely reduced to a starving 
condition ; and in one instance lived on cocoa-nuts 
for nearly three weeks! The non-arrival of foreign- 
going shipping in the docks has also produced the 
greatest distress amongst the many thousand la- 
bourers who are dependent upon the unloading of 
cargoes. It is computed that upwards of 200,000 


1 of cotton for the Liverpool market was kept 
ack. 


A Greenacre Monbana 1n Manouzstarn. — The 
head of a middle-aged woman has been found in the 
river Irwell, near r. It was crammed 
into a reticule-basket, over which a piece of printed 
calico was fastened. The head had been severed 
from the trunk by a sharp instrument; but a 
surgeon is of opinion not from a corpse under dis- 
section. The police have had the river dragged in 
search of the body, but in vain. 


Exraneivs Fines ow Moss Lawn. — During the 
last four or five days a large tract of land, in the 
parishes of Prescot, — and Ormskirk, about 
nine miles from Liverpool, has been on fire, which 
at every increase in the strength of the breeze, breaks 
out into sheets of flame extending over several 
acres. The whole of the property belongs to the 
Earl of Derby, the loss to whom will be very con- 
siderable—certajnly seyeral thousand pounds. The 
fires appear to have broken out in various directions 
from a variety of causes—among others, sparks from 
the passing railway trains, as the fire rages mostly 
on the banks of the East Lancashire Railway. 

ImportanT Muinsrgrtogica, Discoyegy. — The 
Newcastle Journal states that most important dis- 
coveries of first-rate iron-stone have been recently 
made in the oolite district near Thirsk, amongst 
which are the beds known as the Cleveland and the 
Northampton. There is a great variety of ores, the 
iron being found in combination with the lime and 
sandstone as well as the clay of the geological 
formation. 


Fiicut or Mr. Fzarcus O’Connor,—Mr. Feargus 
O' Connor arrived at Liverpool on Friday night, and 
put up at the Queen's Hotel. The next morning at 
an early hour, he went on board the royal mail 
steam ship Canada,’ which sailed about one 
o’clock for the United States. The object of Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor’s flight is said to be to avoid the 
8 of lunacy which has been issued against 

m. 

Seven CHILDREN BURNED ro Darn. — The vil - 
lage of Renton, about sixteen miles from Glasgow, 
has been the scene of a most appalling catastrophe 
—the destruction of two dwelling-houses by fire, 
and the death of seven children. It that 
the villagers were ignorant of the fire having broken 
out till too late, for no attempt was made to rescue 
the children, and it is probable that the smoke 
had suffocated them, and prevented them from 
crying for assistance. There being no fire-engine 
in the village, both houses were totally consymed. 
When the bodies were extricated, they were so much 
charred and dis even 
ception of two 


figured as not to be 
by their own te, with the ex 
had evidently perished in each other’s 


brothers, who 
arms. 

Lxxon Law tw Cuztsza.— A few days a 
report was circulated that a woman, named Borah 
Cox, livi Ay lite cil eigh Mariborough-road, had 
put a child, 3 eight years upon the 
fire, and burnt her te d 2 
was generally believed, as it wes known in the 
neighbourhood that the child oy a lengthened 
period, been ijl-treated by her An inquest 
was held on the body, at which the medical 
was to the effect, that the child died from the effects 
of the fire; but, as ita origin could not be ascertained, 
the jury returned an open verdict, 


This did not 
satisfy the neighbours, and they determined to take 
the law into their own hands. At the funeral, at St. 
Luke's church, upwards of a thousand as- 


sembled, and the woman 32 with stones 


g her 
in the streets, and the work of 


ang Ag ary Metres ps pomp oe 
were broken a thousan 9 cut 

and feathers and flocks meted gre the road; ch : 
and looking-glasses smashed, and every article de- 
stroyed. The police interfered, but crowd at 
this time ( ny twelve o’clock on Tuesda night) 
was upwards of five thousand persons, 


efforts were unavailing, The mob then re- 
paired to the house, ing the woman was in the 
211 They temeined there nearly all 
night, and began again to assemble on Wednesday 
morning, and to increase during the day, vowing to 


murder the object of their indignation if she was to 
be found. 


Darn oy A “Ceresratep”’ Cuapacrer, — Mr. 
George Sealey Waggett, who obtained so much 
notoriety in connexion with the late St. Albans 
election Petition and subsequent Bri Commis- 
sion, died at his residence, George-street, St. Albans, 
yesterday week. The deceased was in his 65th year. 


Tus Heattu or tag Lorp CHancertor.—In 
consequence of a severe attack of lumbago, the Lord 
Chancellor has been unable to take seat for 
several days past. 


Puiymovurs.—Mr. B. Escott has addressed a large 
meeting of the electors, and received their unani- 
mous declaration that it is not Ae who divides the 
Liberal interest, 
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From its extensive circulation—far exceeding most of | ing the exampleset him by his predecessors, refrained | at the bar of the House against the proposed mea- 


the journals of a similar character published in London | from snubbing Mr. Horsman, admitted that the 
—the Nonconformist presents a very desirable medium subject was one of incalculable importance, and 
for advertisements, especially those relating to Schools, — gen brought under the 1 1 
Books, Articles of General Consumption, Situations, and conceded that if law was unable to deal wi 


| ' the case, law should be framed strong enough to 
and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious Objects. grapple with it: We believe a question will be 
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SUMMARY. 

A GOVERNMENT holding office in opposition to 
the known wishes of a great majority of the 
people and of Parliament, unconstitutional as 
may be its position, and dangerous the precedent 
which it establishes, is not without some com- 
pensatory advantages. It exists upon sufferance ; 
and feeling how necessary it is, with a view to 
gain time, to refrain from acts which would need- 
lessly irritate opponents, it becomes, on all minor 
matters, courteous and compliant. Mr. Disraeli, 
probably, is not by nature and temperament less 
imperious than Lord John Russell. But the 
exigency of his position tames his tone, and, on 
many questions mooted since his accession to 
office, he has delivered himself in a much more 
conciliatory spirit than we were accustomed to 
look for in the Whig Premier. We refer to 
these instances, not with any view of indicating 
a preference of Mr. Disraeli to Lord John Russell 
—we have no doubt that if the former gentleman 
had at his back as great a working majority as 
usually supported the noble lord, he would treat 
with little ceremony many matters which he now 
approaches cautiously and blandly. But we are 
willing to appreciate such good as may be found 
to accompany a serious evil, and to qualify our 
deep distrust of the Derby Administration, by our 
gratification at the smaller benefits which its acces- 
sion to office has brought with it. 


Take, for example, the tone and manner of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech on Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s motion for the removal of what 
are ordinarily termed the “ taxes on knowledge.” 
It would, indeed, have been a hard task to set 
aside the lucid chain of argumentation constructed 
by the hon. member for Manchester, and impossible, 

rhaps, to obliterate those impressions which he 

ad produced upon the House by his vivid illus- 
trations of the evils consequent upon this part of 
our financial policy. But Mr. Disraeli, compelled, 
as he felt himself to be,to oppose the motion, 
might have imitated Sir Charles Wood, and 
opposed it drily. He did not take this course. 
On the contrary, he evinced some sympathy with 
the motion which nevertheless he was bound to 
resist—he gave ſair and honest reasons for with- 
holding his consent, at least for the present—and 
he intimated pretty broadly that the tax on ad- 


vertisements and the stamp duty on newspapers 


were under the consideration of the Government, 
and need not be dealt with as absolutely necessary 
for the purposes of revenue. But he could pro- 
mise nothing until he made his financial statement 
for the year, which he purposed doing on Friday 
evening next. On the ground of this favourable 
notice of the motion by Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Wakley 
moved, and Mr. Cobden seconded, the adjournment 
of the debate to Wednesday, the 19th of May. 
Weare inclined to hope that the advertisement 
duty, at least, will be finally given up. : 
Again, a similar spirit of compliance was evinced 
in regard to Mr. Horsman’s motion on the presen- 
tation of Mr. Bennett to the vicarage of Frome. 
In this case, the infraction of canon law by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells was clearly made out, 
and there was a strong probability that the motion, 
if directly Bpposed by Government, would, never- 
theless, be carried. It was suggested by Lord 
John Russell, that Ministers should muke a 
friendly inquiry into all the circumstances con- 
nected with this transaction—a suggestion which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer willingly adopted, 
promising, at the same time, that the inquiry 
should be bond fide, as well as friendly. But in 


to it involve a misconception. The property, in 


put to the Chancellor of the Exchequer this night 


of State-church policy. 


Here our satisfaction with the course pursued by 
the Government terminates. The evasive and 
shuffling manner in which Lord Derby, in answer 
to the inquiries of the Marquis of Clanricarde, con- 
cealed his real intentions in regard to the May- 


mind, he moved in the House of Lords, reflects the 
utmost discredit upon his Government, and com- 


straightforward honesty. He is disappointed, he 
says, with the fruits of that act, and would be 
willing to support a motion for inquiry. He has 
no present intention of altering the existing law, 
but if circumstances were to arise which should 
induce the Government to take another course, 
ample notice will be given in both Houses of 
Parliament. Earl Grey on the occasion spoke 
of the property of the Established Church as 
having been wrested from the Roman Catholic 
Church by the arbitrary power of law. To this 
the Bishop of Cashel gravely demurred, alleging 
that, whatever was true of the Church in Ireland, 
was equally true of the Church in England. The 
fact was, he said, that the majority of the clergy in 
both countries went over to the Reform doctrine— 
“ with this distinction, however,” added Earl Grey, 
“that in Ireland they went alone, in England they 
took their flocks with them.” There is, perhaps, 
more of smartness than of truth in this reply, and, 
as it seems to us, both the objection and the answer 


both cases, was set apart by the State, not as be- 
longing to a particular order or incorporation of 
men, but with a view to promote the teaching of a 
particular class of religious doctrine. The State, 
in laying down the conditions on which the pro- 
perty should be enjoyed, asserted the right of 
supreme proprietorship, and, with regard to the 
great bulk of it—namely, tithe—it may be asserted 
that the nature of the property proves that it 
could only have become such by virtue of law. 
From earliest times till now, it has been treated as 
under the exclusive control of Parliament, and the 
Legislature has now precisely the same rights to 
appropriate it to secular purposes, as it formerly 
had to authorize its application to religious pur- 
poses. 


The great debate of the week has been on Mr. 
Secretary Walpole’s Militia Bill, on which topic 
we have spoken more at large elsewhere. The 
debate itself was certainly in favour of some 
increase to our “ national defences.” But nobody 
could be found to contend very zealously for the 
ministerial measure. Other and less burdensome 
proposals for securing our national safety were 
made in abundance, but the second reading of the 
Militia Bill was carried by 150 majority. Lord 
John Russell and two or three of his colleagues 
opposed the bill on the ground of its intrinsic 
worthlessness, and, with a modesty all his own, the 
noble lord entered into a minute comparison be- 
tween it and the bill proposed by himself. Lord 
Palmerston seized the occasion for reading his 
former chief a severe lecture on the indulgence of 
a factious spirit. Mr. Roebuck, who spoke in his 
usual tone of oracular self-complacency, and con- 
tempt for other men, magnified the danger, asserted 
that the French army best represented the French 
people, and concluded by stating his intention of 
opposing the bill. The Zimes represents the de- 
bate as a good illustration ofthe serious patriotism 
of the British House of Commons, and their 
disposition, even at a critical moment like the pre- 
sent, to look to the security of the country, before 
complying with the necessities of political partizan- 
ship. For our own part, we can give it credit for 
no such disinterested motive. Both parties are 
ready to unite, and always have been, in widening 
the field of patronage and pay. Five hundred 
petitions have been presented to the House against 
the Militia Bill since Easter, but, in such matters, 
the remonstrances of the people who will be called 
upon to meet the expense are usually treated with 
the profoundest indifference. 


The only other matter of Parliamentary intelli- 
gence requiring comment is the introduction of 
the St. Albans Disfranchisement Bill into the 
House of Lords. Their lordships are squeamish 
when it is proposed to visit electoral corruption 
with pains and penalties. The evidence taken 
before the Commission, upon whose report the 
bill is founded, did not satisfy the nice sense of 
justice which holds its place in patrician breasts. 


addition to this, the right hon. gentleman, avoid- 


pletely extinguishes his reputation for open and | P 


sure. The indulgence does not seem to have been 
2 valued by those in whose favour it was 
granted, 

respectfully declined. Within a few days, there- 
fore, St. Albans, as a Parliamentary borough, will 
become extinct. 


and the offer of their lordships has been 


Domestic matters, beyond the precincts of St. 


(Tuesday) as to the result of the inquiries he pro- Stephen’s Chapel, present little in the way of 
mised to set on foot, and his answer will probably | novelty or interest. Nothing very fresh or re- 
appear in our Postscript. We have dealt with the | markable has occurred during the week in the 
whole matter in our first Ecclesiastical article, to | electioneering line—nothing, at least, which in- 
which we must refer our readers for the views we | vites observation. The chief subject which agi- 
take on this somewhat extraordinary illustration | tates the metropolitan public at the present mo- 
ment, is the preservation of the Crystal Palace. 
A sub-committee, appointed by a more general 
one, of which Sir Joseph Paxton is the chairman, 
has made a proposal to vest the building by act of 
Parliament in trustees, to lease it under certain 
conditions to be specified in the act—to allot a 


nooth Endowment Act, which, it is to be borne in Fenz of the edifice to a Winter Garden, em- 


ellished with fountains, statuary, geological speci- 
mens, and other interesting objects—to appro- 
riate another portion to the reception of new 
inventions, and of a “trade collection” in illustra- 
tion of the commerce of the country—and lastly, 
to have in it a Gallery of Design for the promo- 
tion of taste among manufacturers and the 
public, to which may be added lecture-rooms and 
museums. The expense required is proposed to 
be met on the self-supporting principle, which it is 
said some of the first capitalists in the country are 
prepared to guarantee. The report of the great 
meeting held yesterday in Exeter Hall will be 
found in our Postscript, and we sincerely hope 
that Mr. Heywood’s motion fixed for Thursday 
evening will result in a resolution of the House of 
Commons to preserve the Crystal Palace intact. 


The news from France is of a tenor not very 
palatable, it may be presumed, to the Prince Pre- 
sident. In the first place, it seems that the 
Northern courts of Europe, Russia and Prussia, 
will not admit Louis Napoleon into the list of 
hereditary monarchs. If France should demand 
it, they might consent to his becoming Emperor 
for life, but they would recognise no right in his 
heirs and successors. In other words, they will 
only tolerate him as a warming-pan for the Bour- 
bon family. Nor is this the enly check he has 
heen destined to receive. The civil tribunal of 
the Seine has decided that the court is competent 
to take cognizance of the confiscated property of 
the Orleans family, fixes a day for discussing it on 
its merits, and condemns the Prefect of the Seine 
to the costs of the incident. Will Louis Napoleon 
dare to override the judgment of a tribunal which 
declares itself exclusively competent to decide on 
questions of property, of validity of contracts and 
of prescription, as well with regard to the State 
as to private individuals ? 


Notwithstanding the accord of Austria and 

Prussia in politics, their rivalry in commercial 

matters has never ceased. Having triumphed 

over her rival in diplomacy, Austria has bent her 
efforts to overthrow the supremacy of Prussia in 
the field of commerce. But here the attempt has 

not been so easy of accomplishment. All the re- 
sources of Prince Schwarzenberg were brought to 
bear upon this object with but little result. 

Prussia remained at the head of the compact and 
well-organized Zollverein—the Southern members 
of which, though favourable to Austria, are tied 
to it by self-interest. The time for the periodical 
meeting of that body has again come round, and 
the questions to be decided affect not only its 
future arrangements, but its very existence. 
The Zollverein is now sitting in Berlin. A 
Custom’s Congress has just terminated its sittings 
at Vienna, and Austrian diplomacy has succeeded 
in gaining over to its side Bavaria and many of 
the Southern German States, and in inducing them 
to demand the dissolution of the Zollverein. The 
issue of these renewed struggles between Austria 
and Prussia will be watched with interest—the 
former being in ‘general the representative of 
monopoly—the latter in favour of a liberalized 
tariff. Should the result be the secession of the 
Southern States to the Austrian League, Prussia 
will probably form a fresh union with the whole 
of Northern Germany for commercial purposes, 
and enter upon the new combination by further 
advances in the direction of Free-trade. It is some 
satisfaction to find that hope is not quite dead in 
Germany, but that out of the rivalry of the two 
great powers in matters affecting material interests, 
political improvement may result. 


THE MILITIA BILL. 


THE House of Commons, by a majority of about 
two to one, have affirmed the necessity of an 
immediate increase in our “national defences,” 
which increase has been proposed to them by two 
successive governments in the shape of a Militia 
Bill. They regard the Executive as responsible 
for the security of the country, and they are — 
to take its word as to the amount of force require 
for the successful discharge of its duty. On the 


hey, therefore, resolved to admit counsel to plead 


assurances of men holding office in opposition io 
the known will of the people and Parliament, they 
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have virtually consented to fling away upwards of 
a million pounds sterling, and to make a consider- 
able permanent addition to our annual expendi. 
ture, for the purpose of raising a semi-military 
body from the very dregs of the people, of infusing 
into them martial tastes, of subjecting them to a 
short period of drill and discipline, of putting arms 
into their hands, and of finding, when they are 
really wanted, if, indeed, they ever should be, for 
defensive purposes, either that they are not forth- 
coming, or that when arrayed they are compara- 
tively worthless. This decision, viewed in con- 
nexion with several foregoing circumstances, bears 
upon the face of it some other design than that 
rofessed by the parties who have concurred in it. 
t us note two or three of the anomalies which 
have characterised the introduction of this bill! 


In the first place, we have the most positive 
assurances, both from the present and preceding 
Governments, that our relations with fereign 
powers are on the most friendly footing ima- 
ginable. At the commencement of the present 
session, Lord John Russell took occasion to throw 
contempt upon the invasion panic, then recently 
got up, and to disclaim all fear for himself and his 
colleagues that the French people were so lost to 
all the feelings of humanity, as to undertake a war 
for no other purpose that could be conceived than 
to try the efficiency of their weapons in the work 
of destruction and butchery. On the same night, 
the Earl of Derby gravely took our press to task 
for the severity with which it had commented upon 
the acts of Louis Napoleon, and professed a con- 
fident belief in the friendly feelings and intentions 
of that autocrat towards the British Government 
and people. Even now, it is stoutly denied that 
the ground for proposing this increase of our 
“ national defences” is any suspicion that we are 
exposed to the perils of a sudden rupture with the 
French President. The state of things, we are 
told, to meet which this measure is proposed, is 
ordinary, not extraordinary—has existed for many 

ears, and will continue to exist in all proba- 

ility for some considerable time to come. Our 
first cause for wonder, therefore, is that, under 
such circumstances, itcan be considered necessary, 
for the mere purpose of defence, that the Executive 
Government, at the fag end of an expiring Par- 
liament, should press for an immediate settlement 
of this question. If no special danger exists, as 
we are informed, why are we called upon to act, at 
the present moment, with as much precipitancy 
and disregard of attendant evils as if it did. 


But, secondly, supposing that the pacific as- 
surances of Ministers are to be regarded as formal 
and official only, given with a view to preclude 
hostile feeling abroad, rather than to express an 
honest judgment in relation to our security at home, 
and that the Government has reason to entertain 
suspicions which it would be improper and impolitic 
to confess in the public ear, it strikes one as 
somewhat strange that such preparations as were 
obviously within reach have not been made to 
meet the fancied danger. Our first reliance, in 
case of attempted invasion, must be upon our 
fleet. We have ships enough, scattered elsewhere 
for puposes which no one can divine—but the 


Government does not order them home for the 


protection of our coasts. We have a commerci 
steam navy which, under certain arrangements, 
might be made available in a few days for the 
safety of our entire sea-board—but nothing is done, 
nothing proposed, by Govegnment to place this 
immense force within early call and use. Thou- 
sands of gentlemen, not long since, offered to form 
themselves into rifle corps,” to arm and equip 
themselves at their own expense, and to p 
their services at the disposal of Government on 
the first appearance of an enemy upon British 
soil—but their offer was refused, their patriotic 
ardour was chilled, and preference was given to 
another class of volunteers, attracted by a pecu- 
niary bounty, inspired by none but the lowest 
motives, incapable of enthusiasm, and as likely as 
not to be missing long before they are wanted. 
How can common sense reconcile this course of 
proceeding with any well-grounded fear of the 
chances of invasion? If the security of the 
country were really the object of Ministers, how 
happens it that they slight every prudent precau- 
tion for warding off peril, except that of organizing 
a militia, which seems to be the least promising of 
any! | „ 

We observe, thirdly, that all parties are laying 
great stress upon the celebrated letter of the Duke 
of Wellington, written some years ago, in which 
he expresses a fear that he might be deemed rash 
by military men: for engaging to defend the 
country against invasion with our existing military, 
and a large additional force of militia men. Now, 
history informs us that the noble Duke, when a 
much younger man, undertook the defence of the 
kingdom of Portugal against two French armies 
occupying the immediate neighbourhood, amount- 
ing together to a much larger force than any 
which it is supposed can be safely landed in Great 
Britain; and that, with an army not larger than 
that now available for our defence, he achieved 


his undertaking, and rescued the Peninsula from 


the gripe of Napoleon. In Mat case, all the 
chances were in favour of the French. They had 


no intervening sea to cross, no Channel fleet to 
encounter, no disembarkation of men, armaments, 
and stores to effect. In the case supposed, they 
will have to confront all these adverse conditions 
—whilst our commander-in-chief will be at home, 
possessed of all the resources and facilities of a 
rich and populous country, and cheered on by the 
enthusiasm of the people—and yet that which 
was not esteemed too rash for attempt with all the 
probabilities against him, is now deemed too rash 


to rely upon with all the probabilities in his 
favour. 


Fourthly, we find the language held by leading 
and responsible statesmen when out of office, upon 
the subject of our “ national defences,” to vary 
considerably from that which was held by the 
same men in office. Lord John Russell scrupled 
not to surrender power, simply because the title of 
his measure for placing the land in a state of secu- 
rity was changed by an ex-colleague, and both he 
and other members of his Government voted 
against the second reading of the Militia Bill pro- 
posed by the Derby Cabinet. We take it, that the 
danger cannot be real and urgent, when the leaders 
of political wv can play with it for merely party 
purposes. e do not believe, notwithstanding 
the vast majority in favour of the bill on Monday 
night, that any one seriously dreads, or even 
expects, a sudden invasion by the French. From 
first to last, the course pursued has been such as to 
prove thut this is not the real ground of the mea- 
sure now under the consideration of Parliament. 
The chief motive for it must, we think, be looked 
for elsewhere. 


What, then, is the probable purport of this 
measure? Why do Ministers neglect the most 
obvious and efficient means of defence, and persist 
in requiring this which is the least promising of 
all? We suppose that the military market is 
overstocked, ‘I'he peace of Europe has been 
maintained so Jong, that employment and pro- 
motion have become increasingly difficult. Eight 
thousand men will require a great deal of officer- 
ing—will open up an extensive field of patronage 
—and will get rid of a vast number of trouble- 
some applicants. The recall of our ships from 
stations where they are useless, the placing of our 
commercial navy in a condition which would 
render it available for defence, the enrolment of 
volunteer rifle corps, or even a trifling addition to 
our regular army, would not have answered this 
purpose so well. This we apprehend to be the 
true secret of the strange and otherwise unaccount- 
able preference given to a resuscitation of the 
militia force. Looked at in this light, the pro- 
ceedings of all parties appear consistent 2 
Viewed in any other, they assume most of the 
characteristics of what the world calls humbug.” 


THE EXPECTED PLUM. 


THE debate of Thursday exhibited the know- 
ledge-tax question at that hopeful point which it 
takes years to reach, but at which it is very un- 
desirable to remain—the point at which timely 
n ensure immediate success, and apath 
indefinitely delay it. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has assented to Mr. Milner Gibson’s 
annual representation of the evils of the excise 
duty on paper, and announced that the advertise- 


ment and stamp duties are among the imposts re- 
viewed by him when preparing to dispose of his 


surplus. 


Without presuming that Mr. Disraeli intended 
to convey an assurance which he distinctly dis- 
claimed, we may hope that Friday evening will 
disclose one of the three imposts against which 
we have repeatedly inveighed among the taxes 
which it will be his pleasant duty to remit. 
Having admitted that the advertisement duty 
is mischievous in operation and unimportant in. 
yield, the arbiter of fiscal destinies can scarcel 
refuse to expunge it from his ever ill-favoui 
scroll. The selection we have su would be 
a happy one. The removal of the paper d 
would releasejthe manufacturer from the in 
annoyance of excise supervision, create almost a 


— — 


new sphere of industry, and sensibly cheapen the 
roduction ofevery article of which paper is the basis. 


e abolition of the penny stamp would indefi- 
nitely increase the number and circulation of 
newspapers, and thereby provide at once for the 


YiIn a count 


Y| Stroud Free Press, and some other unstam 
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do a little private business. He who avails him - 
self of the accommodation, has not only to pay for 
it, but to pay the Government for permission 80 to 
do. The watch, the razor, the book, and the 
hunter, is each rendered more difficult to sell, and 
higher in price, by the cost of the permit, and the 
extra rate at which the accommodation is charged. 
It is no longer of use to say that the enhanced cost 
to the consumer is imperceptible—since it has 
been proved that five shillings duty on a quarter 
of corn sensibly diminishes the size even of penny 
loaves. Experience of the benefit of Free-trade 
with the world, has made us all wide awake to the 
evils of restrictions upon internal commerce. Every 
tradesman knows that his advertising bill is paid 
either by deductions from his profits or by the en- 
hanced prices of his commodities ; and that if its 
amount were reduced, competition would compel 
him to share with his customers the advantage. 
Especially conscious is the servant “out of place” 
—whether in the highest rank of servitude, with 
the eurate; or in the lowest, with the cook—that 
the Government eighteenpence is so much minus 
his chance of employment on the average, six- 

nce a line, for the ge of asking “leave to 
abour and to live.” The Tunes tells us that this 
class of advertisers pay seventeen per cent. of the 
entire sum paid as duty for one impression of that 
paper. The Daily News takes the trouble to 
pursue the calculation :— 

Of the 1,200 advertisements in Thursday’s Times, 
710 were general advertisements, under ten lines in 
length, which—with those inserted by servants, also 
under ten lines each—made up 910, Only 290, there- 
fore, exceeded ten lines each in length, showing that 
three-fourths of the 1,200, being short advertisements, 
emanated from the industrious and trading classes, to 
whom publicity is bread. We have also ascertained 
that 200 want places’ occupy altugether no more than 
686 lines; and as £16 duty was paid upon them, the 
‘out of place’ patrons of our contemporary actually 
= sizpence a line to the Government; while the 
anded proprietor with an estate to sell, or the public 
company with millions of capital, paid per line for their 
announcements a proportion of duty no coin is so 
small as to represent.“ 
where labour is more in demand 
than in supply, this would be an unwise arrange- 
ment—but here, and now a thousand every 1 
quitting our shores in quest of certain and well- 
requited employment; many, less fortunate than 
those who flee, tied to a soil that yields them 
scanty sustenance; an invisible multitude of 
desponding units ever mingling with the heedless 
busy in pursuit of the “something” that never 
“turns up it is cruel in such a case to add to the 
odds against the unfortunate—to help to keep 
apart capital and industry, of whose union alone 
prosperity can issue. 

Whether or not the Government surrender this 
obnoxious and oppressive impost, we trust, for 
the sake of their own character, and the honour of 
English law, they will revoke an intimation that 
was given on Thursday evening. In reply to Mr. 
Milner Gibson, the Attorney-General acknow 
that it was intended to obtain a writ of error in 
the case of the Household Narrative, with a view 
to a second trial. Our readers will remember the 
history of this affair—how the Board of Inland 
Revenue suppressed the Norwich 


monthly publications, and 
on the — 


better could be expected 


Dock trials. 
his assent to 


the Wid But why not 
rs already given? The 


| as Mr. 
to the 


wider diffusion of political knowledge and the] stern 


surer concentration ol as opinion. But the 
advertisement duty, while aggravating the excise 


restrictions upon industry and the stamp-office | f 


fetters upon knowledge, is emphatically a com- 
mercial grievance. It is much the same thing 
as a tax upon the exhibition of articles in 
a shop window, and upon bargains effected in 
the market-place. The newspaper sheet is a 
frame in which Savory disp al his watches, 
Mechi his razors, Murray his books—a bazaar 
in which the horse-dealer parades his cattle, the 
auctioneer erects his rostrum, and the labourer 
proffers himself for hire. It is aa extension of the 


Glass front- a public proclamation of the wish to 
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THE LAW, THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 
Once more the voice of 


: constituted | 
authority is heard in Taue. i r ilia 


$84 


The Menrontermist, 


-_ 


of the aud of December scattered the National 


Assembly as it was in the act of recording its 
solemn protest, and broke up the High Court of 
Justice with the condemnation of the traitor on 
its lips. The “infant terrible” violated the very 
sanctuary of Liberty, as well as slew her worship- 
pers, overthrew the shrine of Law, and struck 
with speechlessness the vetierable oracles of 


Justice. At length, the deity returns to one at| B41 


least of its temples. The whom the tyrant 


compelled to swear allegiance to his person, declare] Ba 


their functions * to his will, and claim to 
ronounce, according to the principles of ancient 
w, upon the boldest and most rapacious of his 
arbitrary decrees. 


The event is important in itself, but more so 
for what it promises. It marks the turn in the 
tide of the usurper’s fortunes. It shows him that 
though he pr a upon, he has not extin- 
— the v fire of judicial independence. 

t challenges him to renew the conflict which he 
— by surprise; and to repeat, if he dare, his 

rute-force reply to the arraignment of the highest 
tribunal of France. It conveys to his startled ear 
a whisper of the moral sense of Europe. It warns 
him of the ultimate revocation of his every sen- 
tence of expulsion and robbery. It beckons to 
the exiles of Brussels and London to be of good 


heart—assures the professional advocate that he | Brid 


does not speak in vain, though he pleads against 
the master of four hundred thousand bayonets—re- 
vives society with the breath of returning security. 


soldier of the Repablic may reconstruct his bat- 
teries, and lifts a shield above the heads of the 
conspirators for justice. It turns aside the barrel 
or the blade of the assassin by the stroke of law. 
It is Louis Napoleon’s first sight of that sword of 
Damocles which hangs over the tyrant in his 


a cage and follows him at every 


AssociaTion ron Promorive THe Rereat or THE | Carew, W 
Taxus on Kwowtxzpes.—The Committee of this 
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London has been received by Lord Derby, and 
assured by him that “short as the session would be, 
the Government was in hopes of doing something 
towards settling the important question of intramural 
burial before the separation of Parliament.” 
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DIVISION ON THE MILITIA BILL. 
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Romilly, Colonel  Stansfeld,W RO Wilson, 
— Sir J Strickland, ir Wileon, 
Russell, Lord J Strutt, Rt. Hon. E Wood, Sir WP 
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Russell, E C H Stuart, Lord D TELLERS, 
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Great Ruronm Mzetines.—On Thursday evening, 
three or four thousand of the working men of Nor- 


„wich assembled in St. Andrew’s Hall--Mr. Bunting 


presiding—and carried a memorial to the Queen, 
— her to call to her council men who will 
m Free-trade and extend the suffrage.— At 
Glasgow a great Reform meeting has also becn held ; 
Mr. Hume, Sir J. Walmsley, and Mr, George Thomp- 
son, were invited, but unable to attend. 


Uutimats Rewarp or Recreancy.—At a chapter 
of the Bath held on Wednesday, Lord Broughton 
de Gifford received from her Majesty the ribband and 
badge of a Knight Grand Cross of the civil division, 
Who that saw or heard John Cam Hobhouse, the 
demagogical Whig of 1819, would ever then have 
thought of his kneeling before the throne, kissing a 
Sovereign’s hand, and feeling grateful for a ribband ? 


EL CARLIsLIA on Setr-Epvucation.—The anni- 
versary festivalof the institution which has esta- 
blished classes for — men at Crosby-hall, and 
in various parts of the metropolis, was held on Satur- 
day at the London Tavern, Earl of Carlisle pre- 
siding. In proposing “ Prosperity to the Young 
Men’s Evening Classes,” the Chairman said the 
scheme, if duly carried out, would have a most salu- 
tary effect on the vast population in the midst of 
which they were placed. It was the very condition 
of the undertaking, the law of its bei that it 
should be voluntary and free. Its principle was not 
that of unwilling, jaded drudgery, but of active, 
spontaneous exertion. It did not call on young men 
to come under the iron drill of Sparta, but to partici- 


what was ordinarily called education that they had 
todeal. They had to deal with the young men of 
London, and what a field was there! If the 

Gray had thought that in the country churchyard, 
where “the rude forefathers of the hamlet slept, 
there might have been “some hearts pregnant with 
celestial fire, and some hande which the rod of 
empire might have swayed, — hat might not be 
the hands and what the hearts of fire to be found in 


scriptions announced were the ; 
the Earl of 1 £10 10s.; Mr. T. Basing, M. P., 
Aste ae Gad Gales ioe 

5 5 5 100 gui 
Messrs Bathe and Bresch, £5 5s. ; de The amount 
collected was about £400. 
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No event since the coup d'état of the 2nd of De- 
cember has 2 80 eat a ne a * — as 
the sat given on Frida unals 
of 14 in the matter tthe confiscation of the 


a the fam . 

not ad  * the confiscation—it metely de- 
termines that the courts are competent 
oognisanee of the case; but still the decision is felt 


to show an independence on the of the courte 
which was scarcely to be The following 
is the judgment of the court 


Wheteas the members of the Orleans sally Seaton 
themselves as proprietors of the domains of Ne and 
of Monceaux, either in virtue of the donation of the 7th 


That this ci has always been applied as well 
* = 4 a oon 


The Tribunal declares itself competent, keeps the case 
before it, fixes this day fortnight for discussing it on its 


costs of the incident. 


The delivery of the judgment was followed by ap- 
plause from the auditory, and congratulation among 
the advocates, It is not known what the 
Government will take, It was said that the inten- 
tion was to carry the case before the Court of Appeal, 
of which M. dene po 2 President, and who is said 
to have been one of t A advisers of Louis 
Napoleon in the whole affair 
who, more recently, showed his devotion to the cause 
by annulling the judgment of the tribunal de premiére 
instance, in the case of M. Bocher, for the purpose 
of inflicting a more severe judgment upon that gentle- 
man. But more lately it is said, that on sounding 
the feelings of the judges, it has been found that 
they are almost unanimous in maintaining the right 
there is very litle hance of reversing judgment. i 
re is very of reversing j t 
is therefore thought that some pretext will be made 
to bring the affair before the Council of State, 
resident went on Wednesday to Orleans. 


1 Nr 
0 signified to oprietors of foreign 
„. will be — insert contra- 


ictions of all news 
ease of their refusal, their 
— — France. 
corres the Cologne 
was summoned before the 
roundly taken to task for insi 
letters that sev 

were secretly : 

and ordered 


f 
i 


2 states 
eight have been removed 
without penal 
Poerio still 

is 
oi 2. 
the full prison and Nisco, 
who are not have no 
medical treatment. the pri- 
soners to his wi 
I pray te 
soldiers 
—— 
But this 
send us 


the confiscation, and adds 


bear it better. God bless you all, and may you find 
comfort in the family, &¢. 

A lettet from Malta, in the Risorgimento of Turin, 
of the 2let, 1 that 1 2 21 * 
singer, now at aletta, g sung the following 
—— Metastasio »— | 


4% Al valore, d'un Romano 
Tutte Italie sergers,” 


All Italy will — f- SEES adh ogg 8 
an), retugees, app these 
verses to the presen a. him an Italian 
tri-co cockade. Catturi picked it up, fixed it 
to his breast, and continued to sing in the midst of 
the most enthusiastic applause, But on the follow- 
ing day, the superintendent of police sent for him, 
afid told him that if he repeated the offence, he must 
expect to be expelled the island. Is not Malta an 
English possession ? | 


The Zollvetein 


668 Was opened at Berlin on 
the 19th, when the ister President, Mons. von 
Manteuffel, delivered a discourse, He expressed his 
ccheche duo Congoess earlier, bus shestahes the bape 
convoke earlier, but ¢ 
soy ok oh material interests, now uni + 
various States represented, would retain ita 
strength in the prospective renewal and extension 
of the Zollverein. en this, the chief end of their 
deliberations, had been secured, other questions 
might become the subject of discussion. repre- 
sentative of Bavaria, Customs-Councillor Mexiner, 
replied. He expressed his wish that Austria should 
be admitted to participate in the deliberations of the 
Congress by the organ of a plenipotentiary; but he 
did not fix any = for this admission, 
The Grand Duke of Baden died on Saturday 
ht. 
* family have been set at liberty by the 


Austrian Government, and will leave the country 
on the Ist of May. The Times correspondent 
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„ He said “ No.” 

hours after some more police came to asrest him 
the bird had fled, and so the case stands 
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Neun and the Poor By Roser? 
ae, one of her Majesty’ 1 1 


College, Cam 
of Tevah in G., ondons Longin ead 


Co., Paternoster-row. 


(SECOND norton). 


“ So hither, thither, upward, downward, driven 
Like evil epitite in the tempest's bist) 
To them relief nor settlement is ven, 


Nor hope that this remove will be the last.“ 
Svon is the venturesome translation of a well- 
known passage of Dantes, which Mr. Pashley 
places at the head of a chapter on the statute of the 
14th of Charles the Second, authorising the 
— 55 rep — their ne of “seulement. 

€ ex nee o i 
the author of the t Elishbothan — 
provided for the relief of the pauper wherever 
resident, and for the removal to their birth- place 
only of habitual vagrants. The reasons a 
for the new provision were, that the existing law 
“doth enforce many to turn incorri rogues, 
and others to perish for want.’ Mr. Pashley finds 
in the trebling of the price of wkeat between 1654 
and 1662, 4 reason for the increase of pauperiem ; 
and, interposing a valuable political a m— 
“ So hard is the wisdom of abstaining from legis- 


—— 


lation, and 80 easy is it for those who wield an 
almost absolute power, to apply an ill-contrived 
and inadequate remedy to an evil, the pressure of 
which is severely felt, though ite cause may not be 
understood ”—goes 


on to say :— 


swayed by any str sense of 
Le proventad fom dittegerting 
poor end destitute members of the 
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be Nontontormtst. 


on the first trial, the supposed settlement there would 
not have been successfully made out; and Calverley, the 
real place of settlement, would have been fixed with the 
paupers, The costs incurred in this litigation, by the two 
successful parishes, Calverley and Thirsk, were very 
heavy. How much was the outlay of Idle, which failed 
twice, I know not. I was myself counsel for the appel- 
lants on each occasion.“ 


As a remedy for the misery of removals, and a 
mitigation of the cost of disputed settlements, our 
author suggests the substitution of money orders, 
and an alteration in the method of adjudication ; 
but he is of opinion that this change “ would still 
leave unchecked the greater of the social evil 
which the poor-law legislation of the last two 
centuries had created and fostered, and would 
leave in undiminished energy most of the demoral- 
izing influences to which that law still subjects the 
labouring population.” He therefore advances the 
following proposal :— 

That the law of settlement be wholly repealed; that 
the various progisions for raising and administering 
relief to the poor be consolidated to one statute; that 
the yearly sum needed for such relief continue to be 
raised by parochial rates on real property; that two- 
thirds of thie sum be raised by a pound rate, equal 
throughout the whole country; and the remainder by a 
further rate, raising in every parish a sum equal to one- 
third of the ac expenditure of such parish. If the 
whole net rental of real property in England, when cor- 
rectly estimated, should amount to £120,000,000 yearl 
—and it certainly does amount to some such sum—it 
follows that a year’s relief to the poor, taken at the 
extravagantly high amount of £6,000,000. will be raised 
by a pound rate of 18. on such rental. Of this 18. every 

arish, by the proposed plan, would equally contribute 
in the pound on its net rental. Thus, by an equal 
charge of a moderate amount, two-thirds of the whole 
sum needed, or £4,000,000, would be raised. The re- 


maining £2,000,000 would be contributed by property in | 24TY 


different parishes, in exact proportion to the pauperism 
found in each parish.” | 

The retention of one-third as a local burden, is 
in deference to the objection usually urged against 
a national rate—that it would withdraw all motive 
for local vigilance and economy. 


We regret that no attention is bestowed upon 
the question of the reproductive employment of 
upers. That the question has worked itself 
into prominence, is testified by even the slight 
and almost contemptuous notice it receives in the 
recently-issued of the Commissioners. 
That able-bodied paupers be set to work, was the 
object of Elizabethan legislation—the demand of 
Sir Matthew Hale and Daniel Defoe—and though 
the opprobium of modern economists, the su 
ject of hopeful agitation and experiment at the 
“Ail — We mm a 25 — — to the 
bond oyment adult pauper that 
does not equally apply to the industrial trainin 
of the juvenile pauper—of which Mr. Pashley is 
enamoured. The whole subject, however, is 
marked out for frequent and thorough discussion ; 
and we heartily thank the learned gentleman for 
his large and valuable contribution to the most 
practical department of social science. 


Statement of Facts connected with the E 
of Three Students from New College, , 
y RoBERT M. ‘THEOBALD, A. M., one of the 
Expelled. London: Robert Theobald, 26, 
Paternoster-row. 


A FORTNIGHT or three weeks ago we inserted 
in this 2 a letter giving the students’ version 
of the facts which had resulted in their expulsion 
from New College. They were briefly stated, and 
without comment. Our columns were, of course, 
open to any communication from the College 
authorities in explanation, cefrection, or remark 
on what then appeared. As it has been left un- 
noticed, we sup the statements therein made 
were substantially true; and they are now re- 
peated, but in a much more expanded form, in the 
pamphlet before us. We have read it with deep 
and painful interest. On the opinions held by the 
three expelled students on the subjects of Inspira- 
tion and the Authority of Scripture we say nothing 
further, than that thousands of earnest- 
and intelligent Christians, in common with our- 
selves, will learn with surprise that they are prac- 
— branded by Congregationalist Professors as a 
pestilent heresy. Gladly would we have been 
silent if truth and duty would have permitted us 
—but, after the perusal of this Statement, we 
feel impelled, putting out of view every personal 
interest, to ask ourselves the following questions :— 
„Are the questions, for the views entertained on 
which these gentlemen have been expelled from 
College, such as, looking to their future occu 
tion, they were bound to investigate carefully, 
intelligently, and fearless of consequences?” ‘To 
this we can find but one reply, and that an 
affirmative one. Are the views on these sub- 
jects adopted by these young men such as indicate 
any want of confidence in the truth of Divine 


We answer, to the best of our judg- 
— Aut, are 


+] ha 


base erred in their conclusion, was the 


fepfaken with regard to these students such ag 


it 


was calculated to correct the error in their minds, 
or prevent it from spreading further?” We think, 
just the reverse. It appears to us to have been 
unreasoning, E harsh, and, d'being 
had to its probable effects, most unwise. We doubt 
not that those who have thus acted have done so 
in accordance with what they deem the requirements 
of the system entrusted to them to administer, and 
we dare say they deplored the necessity laid upon 
them—but we cannot forbear the remark, that a 
system which renders such things imperative on 
men otherwise liberal, just, and straightforward, 
is terribly unsound somewhere, and calls for the 
severest scrutiny of the wise and good of all shades 
of theological opinion. 


The Analytical Greek Lexicon; containing a 
Grammatical Analysis of every word occurring 
in the New Testament Scriptures, and Lexico- 

raphical Illustrations of its meanings. London: 
— Bagster and Sons, Paternoster-row. 


In the production of works suited to promote 
sound biblical learning, Messrs. Bagster confessed! 
stand unrivalled. The vindication of 4 
scholarship is not their only eminence; they have 
also proved the superior accuracy and beauty of 
English typography—engaging attention to their 
publications, at once by their unsurpassed elegance 
of appearance, and the unquestionable ability and 
value of their contents. We have observed with 
satisfaction, that while issuing works adapted to the 
advanced scholarship of the present day, they have 
not disregarded the wants of a humbler class of 
students than are addressed by the majority of 
their volumes—those who have not enjoyed ordi- 
advantages, and require more complete and 
popular aids than are necessary to men of higher 
culture and of larger pretensions to sacred learn- 
ing. The “Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon” was prepared for such a class; and was 
truly a boon to those whose acquaintance with the 
language of the Old Testament Scriptures: was 
meagre and incomplete—it must have assisted 
many to perfect and extend their knowledge, and 
to make useful application of their first mastery 
of the elements of Hebrew learning. 


Similar in plan to the work we have mentioned 
is this new Analytical Greek Lexicon. It contains 
an alphabetical arrangement of every inflexion of 
every word occurring in the Greek New Testa- 
ment, naming exactly each form, referring it to 
its root, and thus presenting a precise analysis 
of the entire verbal contents of the Greek Seri 
tures. Thus the student is able, without difficulty, 
to inform himself respecting every peculiarity or 
irregularity that he may meet with, and to obtain 
full and decisive answers to almost all questions 
which may arise as to construction and etymology. 
It also contains Lexicography, in the common 
sense—the exhibition of the meanings of words. 
These are classed according to relation to the 
primitive signification of each word; and the pas- 
sages in which they occur are so extensively re- 
ferred to, as almost to constitute this portion of 
the work a Concordance as well as a Lexicon. 
Although the various significations are not accom- 
panied by explanations and remarks on usage, as 
in some lexicons, the significations themselves are 
so fully and clearly given, that very few purposes 
of study are likely to demand more assistance 
than is here given. Another feature of the volume 
is yet to be noticed,—a series of paradigms, com- 
plete and well-arranged, with explanatory com- 
ments; forming a very useful grammatical intro- 
duction to the work. Thus are combined four 
valuable advantages ;—a full lexicon; a dictionary 
of every derivative and modification of the roots 
of the language; an exposition of difficulties and 
peculiarities; and a concordance of principal pas- 

es. 

he preface to the volume, in order to prevent 
misconception, thus states the design of the work : 
To assist in cases where assistance is a kindly 
and really beneficial service—where time and 
labour need to be husbanded—where ordinary 
advantages are wanting—where it would not im- 
pair but cheer a true spirit of self-reliance, and 
call forth, rather than enfeeble, habits of industry 
and enterprise. In such cases, the earnest student 
may have reeourse te an aid like this, either to 
shorten and smooth his in the acquisition of 
the fundamental facts of a e, or, what is 
perhaps a still more useful application, to test the 
correctness of the results of his own independent 
investigations.” We will only add the remark, 
that we are persuaded that there are numbers of 
Christian ministers a apy Tg land, consci- 
entiously diligent in making a hand acquaint- 
ance with the New Testament, but who have been 
altogether their own instructors, or have to con- 
tend with the disadvantages of an imperfect gene- 
ral education, and a brief special preparation for 
the duties of the ministry, to whom this book will 
be a true friend and helper: and we recommend 
it earnestly to their attention. It is true that the 
scholarship of Nonconformist a gow has been 
greatly heightened and extended lately, and pro- 
mises to be yet more so; but there are many in 


the position we have described, who may derive | 


the greatest benefits from the use of this work, 


|Aprit 30, 1852. 


— ; 
There are, also, many young ntlemen whe go into 
the “holy orders” of the Establishment, after a 
mathematical degree, or a career in which “ cram- 
ming” was the only learning, who are but too 
sadly ignorant almost equally of the New Testa- 
ment and its original language, and who may 
be greatly assisted hereby to some suitable 
biblical attainments. It is, indeed, a most excel- 
lent and useful work—in design, plan, and exe- 
cution. 


Scotts Commentary on the Bible. In Six Vols., 4to. 
London: Wertheime and Macintosh, Paternoster- 
row. 


Tus valuable publication, as our readers are pro- 
bably aware, was two years ago offered to the public, 
by Messrs. Seeley, at a charge of six guineas. Not- 
withstanding the extensive sale of the work, at that 
time, there is, no doubt, room for a very large increase, 
especially amongst persons of more restricted means. 
With this view, a new edition, with maps, engravings, 
and other adjuncts, detailed elsewhere, increasing its 
value and completeness, is now offered at only 
half that amount. It may be imagined that a very 
extensive sale will be necessary to indemnify the 
publishers for their great outlay in their praise- 
worthy enterprise, and we cordially wish them the 
success they deserve. Scott's Commentary” needs no 
word of approbation from us. Its value as a standard 
theological work, adapted to modern times, is ad- 
mitted on all hand. The age demands from Christians 
an intelligent as well as a heartfelt belief in the great 
truths of revelation, and in the book from which they 
are drawn; and it is only by searching the Scriptures” 
with such valuable aids as this classical work in Divinity, 
that this well-grounded confidence can be obtained, 
Phillips’ Industrial and Commercial Atlas of the World, 


Fe. Parts I. and II. London: Bishop, Paternoster- 
row, 


THE Penny Maps issued by this publisher were 
miracles of cheapness; and have now an honoured 
place on many a poor scholar’s shelves. This series 
is designed for the counting-house or class-room ; and 
is admirably adapted to either. One of the maps in the 
part before us—Europe—is on a scale of three-quarters 
of an inch to the 100 miles; the surface is well filled in; 
the physical outline of the country boldly drawn; the 
latest political demarcations observed; the sites of land 
and sea fights marked down ; and the principal routes by 
railway and steamer are tracked. The letter-press de- 


P- | scriptions are very minute and complete. 


GLEANINGS. 


A London auctioneer has undertaken to “ knock 
— Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in all 


Tue Worst Form or Faencu Trranny.—Nearly 
1,200,000 French corsets are imported into this country 
every year.— Punch. 


A boy ten years old drowned himself in Derby on 
Wednesday week, from mortification at his motker 
having discovered that he had stolen sixpence. 


Dr. Ellenberg died lately at Prague, in consequence 
of having swallowed 1 as an experiment ſor the 
interest of science. He had been in the habit of making 
these trials in presence of scientific men, after having 
previonsly taken an antidote. 


Lord Derby has commonly been regarded as ob- 
stinate rather than versatile; as terrible rather than 
seductive ; but it is now clear that his favourite mood is 
the melting one. We have seen him as a lion, asa 
boar, and as a flame; he is now gliding away in a run- 
ning stream.— Times. 

To-morrow her Majesty has a second Drawing- 
room; on the 5th of next month there will be a State 
Ball at Buckingham Palace; on the 10th there will be a 
State Concert; and on the 13th a Drawing-room in 
celebration of the Queen’s birth-day. 


Mr. Baron Parke made a rather weak pun on Mon- 
day week, in the Court of Exchequer, which the Morn- 
iny Post think “deserves to be recorded.” (I) The learned 
baron, allud to the 2222 pronounced in the 
Court by Mr. Baron Martin in favour of the admission 
of 2 inte Fax lament, stated that his learned brother 
would in future be styled among the Hebrew fraternit 
the good Samaritan—(Sam Mart tin)! N 

It is said, that Madame Jenny Goldschmidt née 
Lind (so runs her present style) is expected to leave the 
United States for Europe in the course of the summer. 


An American paper records the following as a 
„fact.“ — Young ladies who are accustomed to read news- 
papers are always observed to winning ways, 
most amiable dispositions, invariably make good wives, 
and always select good husbands. 


Father Gavazzi has resumed his lectures at Willis’s 
Rooms, his object being to demonstrate that Italy, as a 
nation, does not sympathize with the measures and pub- 
lic conduct of the Papacy. 


The Electric Telegraph Company have just com- 
pleted their Great Northern system of telegraph to York, 
a distance of 220 miles, placing the agricultural district 
of the Lincolnshire Wolds in ediate communication 
with London, the West of England, and the North. 


Tae Orrenmost Fartuine.—A gravestone in 
Middlesboro’ churchyard was broken and defaced, last 
week, by order of “the pastor,” the Rev. Mr. Peel, be- 
cause the full amount agreed to be given to him for 

be placed there had not been paid.—North 


allowing it to 
British Daily 

A writer in the Bristol Times tells a rather remark- 
able anecdote of a lisard in the collection at the Clifton 


APRIL 30, 


he Non nkormist. 
Nr aa. e re 


. * — — 1 


Zoological Gardens: One about 4 foot long had swal- 
— one Noe nearly as long as itaell, but nothaving taken 
the precaution to bite off its head, it commenced scratch- 
ing when it got down, and scratehed a hole in the side 
of the other, through which it emerged in sal 
the voracious one died from the injury, and 
gobbled up in turn by his relations |” 


Notes and Queries quotes the following ingenious 
Jacobite toast from Byrom’s Miscellaneous Poems,” 
edit. 1773. 

“God bless the King, I mean the Faith’s Defender ; 


God bless no harm in blessing—the Pretender; 
Who that Pretender is, and who is Kin 


God bless us all—that’s quite another * 
The custom of blessing prone when they inet 
says the Weekly News my 1 prevalent in Europe, and 


many remote parts of Asia and Africa. A writer in a 
literary contemporaty says he has found traces of it 
amongst the American tribes at the period of the Spanish 
Conquest. In 1542, when Hernando de Soto, the famous 
conquest actor of Florida, had an interview with the 
Cacique Guachoya, the following curious incident oc- 
curred :—*‘ In the midst of their conversation, the Cacique 
happened to sneeze, Upon this, all his attendants bowed 
their heads, opened and closed their arms ; and aes) 
their signs of veneration, saluted their prince wit 
various phrases of the same purport: ‘ May the sun 
guard you,’ may the sun be with you,’ ‘ may the sun 
shine upon you,’ ‘defend you,’ ‘prosper you, and the 
like; each uttered the phrase that came first to his mind, 
and fora short time there was a universal murmuring 
of these compliments. 


The Council of the Society of Arts propose a com- 
bination of Literary and Mechanics Institutions with 
that society—a scheme which has been warmly approved. 
Amongst the probable advantages pointed out in the 
returns are, greater facilities in the arrangement of 
lectures, and 2 eminent lecturers in whose 
ability and principles confidence may be reposed—in the 
purchase and loan of books, — diagrams, speci- 
mens, and other means of illustration—in obtaining 
competent class teachers—and in the dissemination of 
information relative to new inventions and discoveries, 
and to the proceedings of other societies. But the main 
point—and that, indeed, on which all the other advan- 
tages depend—is, the establishment of a central com- 
mittee for collecting and diffusing early and accurate 
information on scientific and practical matters, and for 
recording, arranging, and disseminating the facts and 
experiences of | institutions for the benefit of all. 
A conference on the subject is to be held early in May, 
at which many delegates will be present. 


By the liberality of Mr. Rogers, the department 
of MSS. in the British Museum has been lately enriched 
with a document of peculiar interest to English litera- 
ture—namely, the original eovenant of indenture be- 
tween John Milton, ent., and Samuel Symons, printer 
for the sale and publication of Paradise Lost,” dated 
the 27th of April, 1667. By the terms of agreement, 
Milton was to receive £5 at onde, and an additional £6 
after the sale of 1,300 copies of each of the first, the 
second, and the third “impressions” or editions— 
making in all the sum of £20 to be received for the copy 
of the work and the sale of 3,900 copies! The document 
is signed and sealed by “ J ohn Milton,” and witnessed 
by his servant ‘‘ Benjamin Greene.“ 


A Hr to Hovsswives.—The American Union 
shows young beginners how to buy good geese.” A 
gentleman who paid the best prices for his provisions, 
was Once deceived in the age of some poultry. Meet- 
ing the deceptive tradesman a few days afterwards, he 
walked up to his waggon and stammered out, G- gu- 
gu-got any ogee gene, to day?” „O, yes!” said 
the butcher, “a fine lot.“ The customer turned them 
over, and added—*‘ N-now you see I’ve got a 

ky set o’fellows at my house! an’ they eat a great 

e-de-deal o poultry. 
tu-tu-tough ones? “* W 
. 

ve of’ 


ain’t you gu-gu-got any old 
al—yaas,” said the butcher, 
them over: there's one—two—here/ four, 
em.” “Is them all the tu-tu-tough uns you've 
got?“ “ Yes—yes, that’s all said the seller, separating 
them. We we- well, then, I reck-reck’n, on the whole, 
concluded the buyer, with a leer, TI ta-ta-take the 
other lot!“ The feelings of theat butcher,” adds our 
contemporary, ‘‘ may be imagined.” 


BIRTHS. 


April 20, at Hatfield, Herts, Mrs. Gnonas Norovurt, of a son. 
* 14 at Upper Tulse-hill, Mrs. ABRAHAM Sant, of a 


April 28, at Lower Clapion, Mrs. T. T. Curnwzy, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 
April 20, at Snow-bill Congregational Chureh, Wolverham 
tan by the Rev. W. Bev J. CUTLER to Brisa, daughter 
Mr. E. Poweut; both o Wolverhampton, 
April $1, at Buckland 


Chapel, P by the 5 
we. G. May, of her Majesty’s Docks E12 


to Miss Tang, 
A 22, at Bamford Chapel, near Rochdale, b “3 
bruce, Mi * e T7. * 


Henry Nawart, Eeq., of 
Bet 1 Hants, by the 


7 A. , 8 * — f worth, 
C. r. SUTCLIF IN 
to Miss SAA Von-Dun-Ann, of — taedee” 
DEATHS, 
Lately, at her residence, at Andover, in her 73rd 
Manta, relict of — late T. WaLLIvGTon, Esq, pein manne 
December 8, 1851, at Port Adelaide, South 26, 
olk. 


Austral 
Joun Barr Tann — formerly of Stowmarke 1 

1e, aged 27, Jamus Simons, son oſ the Rev. J. Simmone, 
. aged 2 years and 8 


8, 
of nl 
surviving child of J. Bono 
N Chelsea. ; — — 
April 18, Gzratp Bracxsrons, infant son of the Rev. J. H. 
untingdo: 


MILLARD BA. of H Me 
April 19, at Swallowfield, Berks, in his 69th year, Sir Hanay 
Russe, Bart. 


April 19, at Harlow B Harlow, in 
Wia Bannand, os atten eo 


1 Kid 2 — Krivertt, infant son of the Rev. 
— at the residence of ber son, Isaac Doxeey, 
ter, 23, 

Fea em etnenngh- path, Brixton, aged 67 years, 


Green at Ventnor, I. W., Jon Donis, Esq., solicitor, of 


x. Booth, Bags of Cap “ete ee J. 
near market, 19 
TTA 


j 


April 26, at Coombs Tannery, 
— CATHERINE Holux, the 


| 


| 


A Mr, Cornwall, of Kensington, has published a 
ero 


1 peal for the Crystal Palace, in h verse, his- 
to 45 avg Hk and argumentative. The poem of 


two hundred its climax of animated 
earnestness in the following couplet :— 


“ n, Our moni 
This werk maintain, d t ony femoveoh, don't.” 

[ ADVBRTISBMENT).—THE Lats Bicastzr Rarway AcctbEnt. 
Mr. Smith, the plaintiff in this case, laid his damages at 
42,000. He settled it with the London and North Western 
Railway Company for 8700. For the benefit of the public as 
well as himself, Mr. W. H. Halse, the Medical Galvanist, of 23, 
Brunewick-square, London, thinks it right to state, that all the 
usual remedies had been tried in Mr. Smith’s case without the 
slightest benefit. His whole nervous system was ina dreadfully 
shattered state, and Mis right arm was so completely paralyzed 
that it was quite powerless; not a single finger could he move. 
His medical adviser, as a last resource, recommended him to 
apply to Mr. Halse to be galvanized. In three weeks the para- 


lyzed arm Was cured, and the patient restored to health. Think 
of this, ye revilers of galv Any one — teceive Mr. 
Halse’s pamphlet on medical galvanism, gratis and post free, by 
remitting him two postage stamps to pay the postage of it. 


— 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER: 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


— 


CITY, Tuns Dar Evanine. 

As is generally the case when Consols reach 
ar, there has been a decided reaction in the 
unded securities during the past week. Sales on 
the part of the public have been considerable. Some 
improvement in price, however, followed the 
announcement, on Thursday last, that the Bank 
rate of discount was reduced from 2} to 2 per 
cent., and was more than maintained on Friday. 
On Saturday, the Stock Exchange was dull, and 
on Monday the prices ruled ᷣ lower. The uncer- 
tain duration of Parliament, the unfavourable 
reports respecting the budget, and the chequered 
news from France, have all tended to keep the 
market uncertain, and to counteract the natural 
result of a plethora of money. After the Bank 
announcement, the Lombard-street firms declared 
that they could allow only 1} instead of 11 per 
cent. for deposits on “call.” Exchequer Bills 
meet with little inquiry, and prices are rather 
drooping, although a reduction in the Bank’s rate 
of discount has usually a considerable effect upon 
this market. Bank Stock has been in ter 
9 4 at enhanced quotations. The Floating 
Debt has undergone no particular alteration, but 
the opinion is rather strengthened that the interest 
will be reduced upon those to be paid off in June. 


PROGRESS OF THE 8TOOKS : — 
3 ae 11 — 1 ° 3757 E Tues. 
r ns. 
Dies for Acct. vt ! 2 0 Oh 98 0 
8 per Ct. Red.] 99 98 981 95) 963 9 | 99% 
* I 190 100§ 4; 100% 100% | 1004 3/1003 § 
un eee 
Bank de 110 ie 20 hain 2 2201 J ‘a 
Exchq. Bills. .|68 pm. 25 pm. 68 pm. | 67 pm.] 65 pm.] 73 pm. 
India Bonds../— pm 86 pm. |85 pm. 17375 87 pm.] 83 pm. 
LongAnnuit. 6 13-16 6 13-1606 13-16 6 13-16 * 61 


The Foreign Market has been influenced by the 
position of Consols, and also from sales in con- 
nexion with the recent advance. On Thursday, 
after the favourable reaction in the English Funds, 
there was a very trifling advance. A decrease in 
value has taken place in the following Stocks, 
compared with last week :—Brazilian, Peruvian, 
and Buenos Ayres, 1 per cent.; Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, Spanish Three per Cents., Sardinian, and 
Mexican, 3; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 
and Equador, 1. The fall in the latter stock was 
owing to the vy oe of a fresh revolution, in 
consequence of the Flores’ expedition to Guayaquil. 


The following are the prices of to-day:— 


Belgian Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 97; 
Danish Fives, 1043; French Four-and- a- Half per 
Cent. Rentes, 100f. 374c.; Ditto, Three per Centa., 
711. 286. (Exchange, 261. „ Granada, 101; 
Brazilian Bonds, 99} ; and Ditto, Small, 99; 
Mexican Bonds, 1846, 34 ; Peruvian Bonds, 
Five per Cent., 105 ; Ditto, Deferred, 65 66; 
* — Four per Cent., 383; Russian Four- 
and-a-Half per Cent., 103%; Sardinian Five 

r Cent., 962, Acct. 981 ; Spanish Bonds, Five 

nt. 253; Venezuela, 47 83 9; Dutch — 
—y Eau’ 614 1 ~ A. a Four 1 Cent., 

; Equador Bon 5 Austrian Five 

Cents., 96. sed 

The downward tendency of Railway Shares 
early in last week, was stopped on Thursday, when 
a gradual improvement commenced. A rally of 
£1 occurred in the principal lines, which was in- 
creased on Friday from 68. to £1. On Monday 
prices were heavy—in some cases 5s. lower than 
on Saturday. Foreign Sheres have also fluctuated. 
A decline has occurred in Paris and Strasburgh, 
Western of France and Northern of France. e 
following are the prices of the principal lines :— 
Aberdeen, 13 133; Birkenhead and Chester, 113; 
Bristol and Exeter, 96 98; Caledonian, 20§ 203; 
Chester and Holyhead, 213 22; Eastern Coun- 
ties, 8§ 93; Great Northern, 20} 20%; Great 
Western, 91 913; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
72 724; London and Blackwall, 7} 8; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, 2 London and 
North Western, 123 4; Ditto, New 


Quarters, 27 ; | G Ka. 


Liege, 6§ f Northern of France, 23 ; Orleans 
I. 31 33 Ronan u 


11 113. e 


The national balance-sheet for the endi 
the 5th inst., gives the expenditnre at £50,291,8 
148. 5d., being £2,1'76,996 3s. 6d. less than the 
income. The debt absorbed £27,978,626 96. 9d. 
and the amount of unclaimed dividends restored 
tothe lawful claimants exceeded by £107,009 68. 3d. 
the sum that accrued under that head. The amount 
applied to the reduction of the National Debt was 

2,891,122 14s. 7d.; and the balances in the Ex- 
ont on the 5th inst. were £6,838,846 14s, 2d., 
or 


1,040,825 2s. 74 d., less than at the the corre- 
sponding date of 1851. 


The cheapening of money has had rather a 
favourable effect upon the produce markets, and 
it is hoped may give a stimulus to other branches 
of trade. The absence of even what may be termed 
legitimate speculation, has long been felt as a great 
want, and seeing the host of doubtful companies 
that are being projected, articles of daily consump- 
tion may be presumed to offer some inducement 
to capitalists. In the Mincing-lane Markets sugar 
has been largely dealt in, and of West India the 
supply has been inadequate to the demand. The 


improvement in prices is 6d. to 18. per cent. on 
all descriptions. ' = 


The reports of the state of trade in the pro- 
vinces during the past week show little alteration. 
A healthy business generally prevails, to which the 
reduction in the Bank rate of discount will im- 
part additional firmness. A change in the weather 


also, whenever it shall take place, will cause in- 
creased activity. 


The reports from the Continental Bourses allude 
to the general inactivity of business, which had 


now prevailed for some time past. At Amsterdam 
and Hamburg scarcely 1 doin 
the speculators, but money at the latter place was 


rather less in demand. m the United States 
we learn that the increasing abundance of money, 
and the general feeling of confidence with — 
to the gold arrivals of the present year, indicate 
the ap h of a state of affai e 
with the plethora of capital on this side, must 
increase 2 tendency to a rise in the 
prices of all ptions of securities and the de- 
sire for new channels of investment. The 

posal of the Mississippi House of Representatives 
to submit the payment of the foreign debt of the 
State as a question to the people had been nega- 


tived by the Senate. 
PRICES OF STOCKS, 
The highest prices are given. 

BRITISH | Price. FOREIGN. | Price. 
Consols . 99 : 20 
Do. Account 14 
10 Cent. Reduced 98 9 

3 6666060606 „ eeesee 100 7 l 
Long Annuities .. 10 
Bank Stock........ 
India Stock eeeaesece_n 266 

— 78 pm. || SpanishS percent 

bhdSseseeeee : 8 percent.... 

e 8E r | 
THE GAZETTE. 
Friday, April 23. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 


An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria . 32 
for the week — on Saturday, the 17th day of April, 1881. 


168UR DEPARTMENT, - 
i @ 00 0 | Government Debt., 11,016, 
Notesissue „ 83,080, 27 0 £16,100 


er ee 9 
Gold Coin & Bullion 19 
Silver Bullion 2258 


428,080, 270 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£ 
gat W 


433,080, 270 
: 4E 

os. 
AHR cn! 


Notes ee@aeeseveeees 1 
Gold and silver Coin 1430003 


Other Deposits 18,008 818 
Seven-day and other 
Ble. 1,166,306 


. 5 „ 2. 


236,006,481! 426, 06, 405 
A u. Manszarr, Chief Cashier. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
Han, Cheshun and Bank-chambers 
CLaRk, seep t, Hertfordshire, ’ 


. ran Seinnh Sim 
*. — @, PHER J East cattle 


Bares, Henry, and WIIIAMsom, Henny, Warley, York- 
2 mon brewers, May 24: solicitors, Mesars. Wavell and 


ging ee ee re a 


9 


— 


— — 
2 


a 


41494420 


— ͤ—•— 


oe me 


co 


TIVNISIYO 


Seekeen Paneer S II: solicitor, Mr. 


ton-buildings, Chancery-lane; and Mr. Prescott, Stourbridge, 


Basinghall-street, 


0 f ls. 74d., any Wednesday, at Mr. Whitmnore's, Basinghalt-street. 


Arzl „) 


The Nonconkormtst. 


11802. 


Ae 


Fouracre, Mary, Wigan, and Standish-with- neon Lan- 
cashire, innkeeper and colliery proprietor, May 1 and 27: solici- 
tor, Mr. Price, Wigan. : 

Lacy, Joun Georce, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street, 
City, gun manufacturer, May 1, June 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
Reed and Co., Friday-street, City. 

LAING, Jauxs, Southampton, coal merchant, May 4, June 8: 
golieitors, Mr. Harle, Southampton- buildings, London ; and Mr. 
Philipson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, i 

Laurrovon, Henry, Snow- hill, City, chemist, May 1, June 
4: solicitors, Messrs. Langley and Gibbon, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, London. 

Lopger, WILLIAM, Wokingham, Berkshire, innkeeper, May 6, 
June 8: solicitor, Mr. Soames, Broad-street, London, and 
Wokingham, Berkshire. 

Meek, Joux, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, vietualler, May 
$ and 24: solicitors, Mr. Kitson, Wolverhampton; and Messrs. 
Motteram and Co., Birmingham. | 

PRARCR, THOMAS, and THACKRAY, WILLIAM, Sunderland, 
Durham, timber merchants, May II, June 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Moore, Bishopwearmouth. 

Topp, RicHakp WILS8oN, and Hosss, Ricuarp, Bath, Somer- 
2 ironmongers, May 6, June 3; solicitor, Mr. Hellings, 

a e 

WELsH, THOMAS, Burslem, Staffordshire, joiner, May 5 and 
27: solicitors, Mr, Smith, Shelton, Staffordshire; and Messrs. 
Motteram and Co., Birmingham. | 

YANDALL, ELIZABETH ANN, Bath, Somersetshire, innkeeper, 
May 7, June 2: solicitor, Mr. Hellings, Bath. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Batrp (or Morrison), ELizaBeTH, Glasgow, innkeeper, 
May 17. 

Bruce, Ropert, Hamilton, gas-coal carter, April 30 and 
May 28. 

DaLRYMPLE, WILLIAM, Coupar-Angus, merchant, April 29, 
and May 20. 

FraskrR, DONALD, sen., Dingwall, ironmonger, April 27 and 
May 25. 

MacponaLD, DONALD, the Isle of Skye, farmer, April 30 and 
May 28. 

MILLER, Davin, Dalkeith, seed crusher, April 28 and May 19. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Thomas Atkinson, Leeds, grocer, tirst and final div. of 28. 14.; 
at Mr. Hope’s, Leeds, any Tuesday —John Dewhurst, Preston, 
Lancashire, provision dealer, div. of 7 55-G4d. ; at Mr. Macken- 
zie'n, Manchester, any Tuesday—James Dixon, Morley, dyer, 
second div. of 4d.; at Mr. Young’s, Leeds, any day— Edward 
Ground, Wisbech and Parson Drove, Cambridgeshire, draper, 
first div. of $4, 6d.; at Mr. Whitmore’s, Basinghall-street, City, 
any Wednesday—John Johnson, Liverpool, and Seacombe, 
Cheshire, grocer, div. of 1s, 2d ; at Mr. Morgau’s, Liverpool, 
April 28, and any subsequent Wednesday—George Nock and 
John Williams, Frith-street, Soho, goldsmiths, first div. of 1s, 6d. ; 
at Mr. Whitmore’s, Basingball.street, any Wednesday—Benja- 
min Thompson, Derby, woollen draper, first div. ot ls, 27d. ; 
April 30, and the subsequent Friday—John Williams, Frith- 
street, Soho, goldsmith, first div. of 43. ld.; at Mr. Whitmore’s, 
Baringhball-street, any Wednesday—Levjamin Wyon, Kegent- 
street, engraver, first div. of le, 94.; at Mr. Groom's, Abchurch- 
lane, May 1, and two subsequent Saturdays, 


Tuesday, April 27, 

The following buildings are certified as places duly registered 
for eolemuizing marriages pursuant to an act of the 6th and 
7th William IV., e. 85:— 

Wesleyan Chapel, Lambourne, Berkshire. 

Wesleyan Chapel, Warrington. 

BaNKRUEITS, 
Baensamin, Josera Daviv, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury- 


Ear, Liverpool, leather-seller, May 13, and 
June 3; soliditurs, Messrs. Blundell and Sharmaa, Liverpool. 

Lawson, Tuomas, Bury. Leneashire, drapes, May 10, and | 
Jane 7: solicitor, Mr. Grundy, Bury. . 

M‘Coskuiz, Jauxs, Liverpool, merchaut, May 11, and June 
7: solicitors, Messre. Neale and Martin, Liverpool. 

MASON, ALFRED, dern Men Honesty: ironmonger, 
May7, June II: solicitors, Messrs. Skilbeck apd an Southainp- 


Worcestershire. 
MiLis, THomas, Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire, grocer, May 
U, June 7: solicitors, Messrs. Evans and Son, Liverpool. 
Newnham, Lunop, Sheffield, draper, May 15. 29: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sule and Co., Manchester; aud Mr. Gould, Sheffield, 
PLuMMER, Henry, jun., Golden-lane, St. Luke, wood turner, 
May 3, June 19; solicitors, Messre. Terrell and Matthews, 


Wood, JoHn, and Norton, Epwin, Holyland Nether, York- 
shire, corn millers, May 7, June 11: solicitors, Messrs. Masshall, 
Barnsley, and Bond; aud Mr. Barwick, Leeds. 


DIVIDENDS. 

William Benning, Fleet-street, Cuy, law bookseller, first div. 
of 4d., any Wednesday, at Mr. Whitmore’, Basinghall-street. 
—J. Cummins, Bradford, Yorkshire, linendraper, first div. of 
3s. 6d., April 29, and any subsequent Thursday, at Mr. Free- 
man’s, Leeds.—John Andrew Edwards, Toxteth-park, Liver- 
pool, boarding-house keeper, first div. of 7d., April 28, and any 
subsequent Wednesday, at Mr. Turner’s, Liverpoo!.—Charles 
Christopher Cussack Geary, Colchester, cheesemonger, first div. 


—Gordou John James Grant, Liverpool, tobacco broker, tirst div. 
of ls., May 3, and any subsequent Monday, at Mr. Bird's, Liver- 
pool.—G. Hopkinson, Live: pool, coach builder, first div.of 23.6d., 
April 28, and any subeequent Wednesday,at Turner’s,Liverpool.— 
Walter Levy, W bite’s-row, Spitalfields, maccaroni and vermicelli 
manufacturer, first div. ot 4s., April 29, and three subsequent 
Thursdays, at Mr. Whitmore’s, Basinghall-street— William 
Nash, Noble-street, City, Wholesale warehouseman, first div. of 
ls., April 29, and three subsequent Thursdays, at Mr. Stans- 
feld’e, Basing hall-atreet—George Pim and Sylvanus Pim, Liver- 
pool, corn merchants, first div. of Is. 8d., May 3, and any sub- 
sequent Monday, at Mr. Bird's, Liverpool—Jobn Reid, Hud- 
dereficld, Yorkehire, merchant, first div. of 5s., April 27, and 
any subsequent Monday or ‘luerday, at Mr. Hope’s, Leeds— 
Joseph Unsworth, Liverpool, joiner and builder, third dividend 
of 2gd., April 28, and any subsequent Wednesday, at Mr. Mor- 
gan's, Liverpool—Kobert Welsh, Huddersties Yorkshire, 
woollen cloth merchant, first div. of 3s. 4d., April 29, and any 
subsequent Thursday, at Mr. Freemau's, Leeds. 


MARKETS. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SmirxHFIBLD, Monday, April 26. 

For the time of year, the arrivals of Beasts from our own 
grezing districts were very extensive, though they exhibited a 
alling off compared with those of last week. The general qua- 
lity of this description of stock was exceedingly good. Although 
the attendance of both town aud country Luyers waa tolerably 
extensive, the Beef trade was in a very depressedatate, at barely 
the late decline in the quotations. A Jew superior Scots—under 
100 stone—sold at 3s. 4d., but the more general top figure for 
Beef did not exceed 3s. 2d. per Slbs., and a total clearance was 
not effected. We were again heavily -upplied with Sheep in 
excellent condition, Even the primest Downs meta very dull 
inquiry, at prices barely equal to those obtained on this day 
se’nnight, the extreme figure, in the wool, being 48. 2d. per slbs. 
At ieast five-eighths of the Sheep were shorn. from the Isle 
f Wight only 150 Lambs came fresh to hand, but tne supyy 
rom other quarters Was extensive. The Lamb trade was heavy 
at scarcely Friday’s prices, which ruled troin 4s. 4d. to 5.8 4d. per 
Sibs. We had a steady, though by no means brisk, sale tor 
Calves, at unaltered quotations. The Pork trade was vere dull. 

In prices, however, no change took place. : 

Price per stone of Slbs. (sinking the offal), 

Beef eeeveecee 2s. 24.to 3s. 24. n Od. to 4. 2d. 
Mutton 2 6 ee 4 2 e 6 ee 3 8 


HRAD OF CATTLE aT SMI IRI EIp. 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves, 


Pigs, 
Friday. 618 6 „ „%%% 4. %%% %% 1 


eeeees 2 


Newoats and LSADENHALL MARxats, Monday, April 26.— 
Since our last report these markets have been extensively sup- 
plied with both town and country killed meat, On the whole, a 
fair average business is doing, at but little alteration in prices, 


Per 8 lbs. by the careas e. 


Inferior Beef 2s, Od. to 2. 2d. Inf. Mutton 28. 4d. to 26. 6d. 
Middling do 2 4 2 Mid. ditto. 2 8 . 2 16 
Prime large 2 6 . 2 Prime ditto 3 0. 83 6 
Prime small 2 10 . 3 2 | Veal....... 32 0. 4 0 
Large Pork 2 4 . 210 |SmallPork., 3 0..3 6 


MARK LANE, Mownpay, April 26. 


There was a small show of Wheat samples from our neigh- 
bouring counties this morning, and the best qualities of White 
sold Is. per qr. dearer than on Monday last; but for Red we 
cannot alter our quotations, though the sale was free. In 
Foreign Wheat there was not much done, but last week’s prices 
were fully supported. Of Flour the sale was limited, at our 
previous rates, Barley scarce at full prices. Beans and Peas 
the turn dearer, We had a good arrival of Oats ; but the weather 
being still very dry, freeh corn was in demand at 6d. per qr. 
advance upon last Monday's prices. Linseed Cakes wanted. The 
Cloverseed season being nearly finished, we have very little 
doing. The current prices as under, 


BRITISH. 
Wheat a. 5. 
Essex, Suffolk, and 
Kent, Red (new) 36 to 40 
Ditto White . . 40 .. 48 
Line., Norfolk, and 
Yorksh.tKed ,.. 36 . . 40 
Northumber. and 
Scotch, White., 40 .. 42 
Ditto, Red.. . 36. . 38 
Devon, and Somer- 
set., Red 6 606 0%/% % % = 
Ditto White Specs e 


FORBIGN, 

Wheat— 5. 4. 
Dantzig .. 42 to 50 
Anhalt and Marks., 36 .. 33 
Ditto White 40. 42 
Pomeranian red.. 36 .. 40 
Rostock . 40 oe 42 
Danish and Fries- 

T A OF 06 oF 
Petersburgh, Arch- 

angel and Riga.. 32 . . 38 
Polish Odessa. q 34 . 37 
Marianopoli & Ber- 

„ 
Taganrog. . 36 q W 


Une 30 i 35 ee 
Brabant and French 38 . 


Barley 
eee 26 ee 32 


Angus oo Ditto White 42 .. 44 
Malt, Ordiunar .o0. — oe — Salonica .rcccccccs WU oe Oo 
. bees GB ts „„ 
Peas, Grey ....- „% Sh co WT | BPE cosevcensscccces OO 00 
Maple 28 30 | Barley— 
WIE nocccccccss „ mm Wismar & Rostock, 26. . 28 
Boilers 31. 36 Danish. . 25 . . 29 
Beans, Large. 29 . 26 eee eee 56% „% 
Tiek e e „„ Fast Friesland ..,, 20 .. 23 
Harrow. .o 20 oo 80 Egyptian 20 . 21 
Pigeon „„ „ „ „6% „„ 6 31 oe 32 Danube „65 „ „46 4 * 20 ee 21 
Oats— Peas, White 26 28 
Line & Vork. feed 18 . . 19 — 5 ree „ 


Do. Poland & Pot, 22. . 23 
Lerwiek & Scotch. 21. . 23 
Scotch feed ...... 19... 22 
Irish feed and black 17 .. 18 
Ditto Potato .... 19 . 20 
Linseed, sowing.... 50 . 54 
Kapeseed, Essex, new. 
£22 to Led per last 
Carraway Seed, Essex, ue 
26s, to 30s. per ewt. 
Rape Cake, £4 10s. to £5 * an 


Beans, Horse q 23. q 25 
„3 .csenecesoes 29 ee 30 
Egyptian. 22 . 24 

Oats— 

Groningen, Danish, 
Bremen, & Fries- 
land, feed and bik. 17 .. 18 
Do. thick and brew 16. 18 
Riga, Petersburg, 
Archangel, and 
Swedish ........ 18 . q 20 


Linseed, £10 10a. to £1 Flour— 
per 1,000 | 0.8., per 196lbs.,, 17 .. 22 
Flour, per sk. of 280 Iba. Hamburg 9 21 


Dantzig and Stettin 19 . . 22 
French, per 280 Iba, 26 ., 32 


AGUBEGATE AVEKAGE OF THE 
SiX WEEKS, 
Wheat... q . Ale, IId. 
Barley 210 
neee ese 19 7 
Rye 66666 „„ „% „ „„ 6 „ „ 31 10 
Bea ne . 30 1 
n ee 29 8 


hip 5 6 „% „%% 66 „„ 0 ‘ oe 


Town ee.eeeeeden 40 .. 43 


WEZKLY AVERAGR FOR 

: APRIL 17, 
Wheat 6 „% „„ adhe eae 
Barley ..00sscccees 1 
Oates eseseeeeoeeeb ee 19 4 
Rye „6% % % „„ „%%% „% 6 
.. 
Peas 6 „%%% %% „ „6 6 6 „ 29 11 


HIDES, LEADENHALL.— Market hides, 56lb. to 64lb., 14d. to 
IId. per lb.; ditto, 6410. to 72ʃb., 2d. to 2}d.; ditto, 72lb. to 
Bolb., 24d. to 24d ; ditto, 80lb. to 88lb., 21 d. to 3d.; ditto, 88lb. 
to 96lb., 3d. to 34d.; ditto, 96lb. to 1041b., 31 d. to —d.; ditto 
104)b. tg Lizlb., 4u. to 44d.; Calf- skins, each, 1s. Od. to 38. Od. 
Horse hides, 5s. Od. to Us. 


OI1LS8.—Linseed, percwt., 263. Od. to —:.0d.; Rapeseed, Eng- 
lish retined, 308. Od. to —s.; foreign, 308.9d.; Gallipoli, per tun, 
£44; Spanish, £4lto £—; Sperm £84 to £86, bagged £84; South 
Sea, £33 to £— Os. ; Seal, pale, £30 Os. to E- O.; do, 
coloured, £30 10s; (Cod, £32 to £33; Cocoa Nut, per ton, £38 to 
£10; Palm, £29. 68. 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday, April 26—There was a 
better demand for old lrieh Butter last week, and a fair business 
done, at prices for the most part regulated by buyers. A little 
new Limerick was sold at 763., and fourth Cork at 648. per evt. 
landed. Of Foreign the supply was good, sale steady, and prices 
2s. per cwt. cheaper. Bacon was held with firmness, and some 
sales were nade at an advance of 1s, to 2s. per ewt. landed and 
on board. In Hams and Lard no change worth notice in value 
or demand, 


ENGLISH BUTTER MAKKET, Monday, April 26.— In this mar- 
ket prices have been well supported. When rain comes, followed 
by genial weather, we are prepared to see much lower rates, 


Paices or Buttes, Cugess, Hams, &c. 


eee © 8. 
Friesland....percwt. 80 to 84 Double Gloucester, 

Kie cole en 80 per ewt. 46 to 56 
Dorset 6 6 6 6 6 66 „„ 6 „ „„ „„ „ 85 90 Single, do. 6 6 6 6% „% „„ „„ „„ „ 42 48 
Ditto (middling) .... 74 80 | York Hams.......... 60 
Carlow (new). 70 76 Westmoreland, do.. . 60 
Waterſord, do. 200088 66 74 Irish, do. . . „ 0 „ 06 00» „ 5 
Cork, . 66 70 American, 1 28 
e 60 66 Wiltshire Bacon 
Sligo „6 % % % „% „% „„ „% „ „ „„%060%„%ꝓ— “ 66 72 (creen )) . 50 
Fresh Butter, per doz. 10 12 Waterford Bacon . 49 
Cheshire Cheese, per Hamburg, do. „6 „ „ 6 „„ 42 
cwt. eeeesee2eee400808 50 70 American, 1 — 
Chedder, do. 6 6 % „%%% „%. 56 68 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are 
from 64d. to 7d.; of household ditto, 5d. to 6d. per dibs. loaf, 


POTATOES, SoUrnwank, Waterside, April 26.—During the 
past week the supply, both coastwise and by rail, has been 
moderate; and our trade continues languid, except for best 
samples of Regents. The following are this day’s quotations :— 


York Regents 5 6 6 % „„ „ „ 0 80s, to 908. per ton. 
Scotch Regents 708. to 808. 

Perth & Forſarshire Cups —8. to —s. 
Fifesbire ditto . . S08. to 55s, 

Kent aud Essex 2 06 „ „% „% 0 0 708. to 803. 

Lincolu & Wisbeacch .. —8.to—s, 
Cambridge & Wisbeach.. 652, to 703. 
Shaws 6 „ „ „ „ „ 606 —86. to —8. 
French 4 6 „%%% %% % „% 6 „6% „ „ 60 —8. tO —8. 


* 


1882 8888 


HOPsS, BoroueH, Monday, April 26.— The best deseriptions 
of old Hops continue to find purchasers at about last week’s 
rates. In other sorts there is not much business doing. 

Sussex Pocket 1088. to 1262, 
Weald of Kents 6 6 66% % „ „„ „% „„ „„ „„ „% 1268. to 1458. 
Mid and East Kents .......... 1403, to 2508. 


SEEDS, Lonvon, Monday, April 26. 
Seeds excited very little attention, and prices have become 
unsettled, more especially for Clover, Trefoil, &c, Canaryseed 
moved off tardily, and the turn was in favour of the buyer, Lin- 


Monday,, 3,772 apsees 23, *. , 109 159200 880 


seed Cakea were more sought after, 


» — 


BRITISH SBEDS, 


Linseed (per qr.)......sowing 588. to 60s.; crushing 45s, to 48s, 
Linseed Cakes (per 1,000 of Sibs.each)........£8 08. to £8 10s, 
Cow Grass (per qr.) . 608. to 708. 
Trefoil (per CWl.) )) 4 eee „eee „ese „ 218. to 266. 
Rapeseed, (per last) . . . new £21 to 423... . . . old £21 to £22 
Ditto Cake (per —— „e 4 58. to £4 10s, 
Mustard (per bushel) white. . . 58. Od. to 68.; brown, 78. to 93. 
Coriander (per oẽ-Wwẽ vi). to 198, 
sani — quarter) new 2 4 622 378. to 398. 
Tares, Winter, per bush. . . . . 48. 6d. to 5s. ; Spring, 48. 6d. to 58. 
Ourraway (per C t.) .. new, 338. to 348.; fine, 368. 
Turnip, white (per bush.) 88. to ‘ls.; do. Swedish, 108. to 12s, 
Cloverseed .. . . red, 408, to 548.; fine, 548. to 568. 


FonktON SEEDS, &o. 
Clover, red (duty 58. per cwt.) per cW tt... 488. to 628. 
Ditto, white (duty 58. per cwt.) per Www... 2508. to 648. 
Linseed (per qr.) .. . . . . Baltic 448. to 478.; Odessa, 468. to 488. 
Linseed Cake (per ton) 47 108. to £9 08. 
Rape Cake (per ton . 44 58. to 44 108. 
Hempseed, small (per qr.), 328. to 348.; Do. Dutch, 368. to 376. 
Tares (per qr.) . .. small 288. to 308.; large, 368. to 40s, 


HAY MARKETS, Saturpay, April 3. 
At per load of 36 trusses. 
Smithfield, ] Cumberland, | Whitechapel. 
Meadow Hay . . 55s. to 78s, | 563. to 80s. | 558, to 78s, 
Clover Hlay.... | 653. 86s, | 65s, 84s, 658. 848. 
Straw .... 226. 1398. 238. 308. 228. 296. 


COVENT GARDEN, Saturpay, April 24. 


Notwithstanding the continued coldness of the weather, the 
market is pretty well supplied with vegetubles and fruit, Eng- 
lish Pineapples realize good prices; as do, also, Hothouse 
Grapes. Dessert Pears are now confined to Buerré Rance, A 
few Court of Wick and Ribston Pippin Apples may etill be ob- 
tained. Oranges are plentiful and good. Nuts ure nearly the 
same as lust quoted, Strawberries are becoming plentiful. Young 
Carrots, Beans (both French and Mazagan), Peas, Letiuces, and 
Artichokes, are supplied frum France, Potatoes are generally 
good in quality, Mushrooms are cheaper, Cut flowers consist 
of Heaths, Epacrises, Ciuerariar, Mignouette, Camcllias, Roses, 
Acacias, Azaleas, Primulas, Hyacinths, Tulips, Lily of the Valley, 
aud other foreed bulbs. 


TALLOW, Monpay, April 26. 


The deliveries of Tallow are small, yet the demand is con- 
sidered steady. In some instances prices are a shade higher than 
on Monday last. For forward delivery there is rather more 
inquiry, Last week’s imports were 1,179 casks, cbicfly from 
Australia, 

To-day, P. V. C. on the spot is quoted at 363. Od. to —s, Od. 
per ewt. Town Tallow 353. Ud. per cwt. net cash, with a large 
supply on offer. Rough fat 28. Od. per Flbs. 


PARTICULARS OF TALLOW, 


1848. | 1849 1850 1851 1852. 

Casks. | Casks. | Ceeks. | Caske. | Casks, 
Stock this day... 8,288 25,151 28,155) 34,562; 42,843 

498. 9d. 385. 9d. | 36s. Od, 398. 60. 36s. Od. 
Price of Y.C.. to | to to’ to to 

49... 3d. | —s° Od. | 378. Od. | 40e. Od. | —a. Od. 
Delivery last week 1,037 1.612 1.421 818 1.179 
Do. from lst June 93,754] 91,741] 89,867; 87.057 


Arrived last week 1,043 
Do. from let June 
Price of Town ... 52s. Od. 


1 
106,367} 90,551]. 96,401) 104, 
41s. Od. | 383. Od. (89s, 6d. |388. 0d, 


97,800 
520 a 1,138 j 


WOOL, Crry, Mondsy, April 26. 

The imports of Wool into London last week were 2,439 bales 
of which 1,233 were from Port Phillip, 7784rom Bombay, 194 
from Mogadore, 116 from Buenos Ayres, and the rest from Ger- 
many and Belgium. The market has been livelier since our last, 
and in Foreign samples good sales huve been made at steady 
prices.—At Leeds, business was moderately active last week, 
and prices remain very firm. 


LIVERPOOL, April 24.—Scorcu.—There is no improvement to 
notice in the demand for Laid Highland Wool: consumers only 
take for immediate wants at late rates. White is scarce, and 
inquired for ; Crossed and Cheviot are still only in sluggish de- 
mand at moderate prices. 


s 6. 6. 4, 
Laid Highland Wool, per 24lbs......... 9 Oto 9 6 
Le 12 BS OM 
Laid Crossed do., unwashed .......... 10 6 11 6 
Do. do. wasbed . „ 
Laid Cheviot do. unwashed.,.......... 11 0 13 0 
Do. resse e 1 6 WB SG 
White Cheviot do. doo 22 0 24 0 
Imports for the week,....... ses 32 bags. 
Previously this yveaoeo nr 77 
METALS. 
ENGLISH IRON, a FORBIGNSTEEL, e 
per ton. E s. d. 
a 4 8. d. | Swedish keg. . 14 0 0 15 0 0 
Bar, bolt, and square, Ditto faggot 15 0 0 15 0 0 


London. 4 15 05 0 
Nail rods . 5 15 0 6 0 
Hoops ...... 6126 617 
Sheets, singles. 772 6 7 10 
Bars, at Cardiff and 


0 ENGLISH COPPER, d 
0 | Sheets, sheathing, and 
6  bolts........perlb, 0 0 10 
0 | Tough cake, per ton. . 88 10 0 
Tile C 10 0 
Newport |.. 4 7 6 4 10 0 Old copper, e, per lb., 0 0 9 
Refined metal, Wales, FOREIGN COPPER. f 
43 0 0—3 5 0 South American, in 
Do. Anthracite....... 310 0 bond........77 078 0 
Pig, in Wales., .... 215 0 ENGLISH LEAD. g. 
Do, do. forge .. 2 5 210 0 3s eh 4. PRPS 6 10 
Do. No. 1, Clyde, net Sheet. „ 17 10 
cash... . . . EI 16 0—1 16 6 Red lead .......... 19 10 
Blewitt’e Patent Re- White ditto . 25 0 
fined Iron for bars, Patent shot..........21 0 
rails, &., free on FOREIGN LEAD. A 
board, at Newport. 3 5 0 Spanish, in bond ... 16 
Do. do. for 1 | | ENGLISH TIN. i 
boiler plates, Xe. .. 1 10 0 Block, per cwt. ....+. 4 
Stirlin 8 Patent Bar e „„ „%%% % % „„ „% 6 666% „„ 6% 6 „„ „ 4 18 
oe ened pigs, in ais oscccscesccee 418 


D 
SS oo ooo oc 2888888 8 


lasgow 6 „% „ „„ „ „ : 0 FOREIGN TIN. X 
Do. in Wales .. 310 3 15 0 Banca ..........2+2. 3 18 
Staffordshire bars, at CWE iiss 6000000 3.1 
the works 5 0 TIN PLATES, 
Pigs, in  Starford- IC Coke,per box, ...... 3 
shire 66% %%% „ „ 6 „ 6 6066 5 5 0 10 Charcoal 6 e „ „ „ „ 1 8 
nn 0 0 5 5 0 IX ditto 6 % % %%% „„ „% se 1 14 
Chairs cocccccccccese 4 @ @ SPELTER. mn 
FOREIGN IRON 5 Plates, warehoused, 
Swedish 6 66 % „% „„ „ „„ „ 6 „ 11 10 0 per ton 6% „% „„ „ 6 „ 14 5 
CCN D 6 % % „% „ „% „ 6 6 66 6„6„ 17 0 0 Do. to arrive 5 „ „ „ 6 60 14 5 0 
P81 2—ͤ2ũ 2 0 0 0 ZINC. 
Gourieff % %%% %%% „„ 0 0 English sheet, per ton 20 0 0 
Archangel .......+++. 910 0 QUICKSILVER,operlb, 0 3 2 


Terms.—a, 6 months, cr 29 per cent. dis.; b, ditto; e, ditto; 
d, 6 months, or 3 per cent. dis.; e, 6 months, or 24 per cent.; 
dis.; J. ditto; g. ditto; x, ditto; i, ditto; &, net cash; 4, 6 
mouths, or 3 per cent. dis.; m, net cash; n, 3 months, or 11 per 
cent. dis.; o, ditto, Ii dis. 


— | 
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